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ALLEGORICAL DESIGN OF THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE, 

It would be a reflection upon the intelligence and patriotism of 
our readers to attempt to explain why this data is remarkable in 
American history, or even to refer to the subject in detail, as it 
regards the character of the occasion and the belongings which 
associate themselves with it. Let us proceed, then, simply to 
refer tothe objects most prominently delineated in our illustration 
below. At the top of the design is seen a likeness of General 
W>rren, the acknowledged hero of the dav, who, although com- 
missioned Major General, fought, on this occasion, as a private 
soldier. Betieath, we have the battle of Bunker Hill, the open- 
ing of the conflict between this and the mother country, as far as 
a regular battle is concerned ; for, although the affair of Lexington 


and Concord was prior to this, still they were at least but severe 
skirmishes, whereas, on this occasion, a decided preparation was 
made, and regular battle was given. The particulars of that bat- 
tle may be found in various forms in half the school books of 
America, but in illustration of our engraving, we need only say 
that the brave and patriotic Warren fell, a martyr to his country’s 
cause. On the left of the pictare may be found the monument, 
erected by the fraternity of Free Masons, which was taken down 
on the proposed erection of the present monument, which will be 
found as it now is, on the right of the engraving. Too much can- 
not be done to mnemonize these themes and facts upon the minds 
of the present generation, who, in turn, will hand down these 
remembrances to their children, and thus keep ever green those 


recollections which must condace to render our institutions and 
national career, from the very commencement, a sacred tablet in 
the memories of her sons. The present stately column, which 
rises its imposing shaft towards heaven, seems to point to the way 
which the gallant hearts, who perished on that spot for the glori- 
ous cause of freedom, have gone, heavenwards! The picture is 
a timely one, and our readers may find much that is suggestive in 
the theme, for their well-informed recollections. It is well to 
commemorate these events and memories by annual celebrations 
and gala days, that shall serve to fix in the minds of the rising 
generation the record of that history to which they and their 
children’s children will ever be so much indebted,—the records of 
those struggles that won the price of our national liberty. 
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HILDEBRAND: 
THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 


A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


C. BURDICK. 


BY AUSTIN 


[CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE FRANCISCAN AGAIN. 


Let us go back, now, to the Holy Tribunal. It was nearly 
noon, and the hot sun was pouring down its rays upon the pave- 
ments of the great court till they were heated as if by a furnace. 
A few agents were seated beneath the great trees that surrounded 
the great building, and several more were seated upon the edge 
of the marble basin of the fountain that sent up its cool waters 
just back of the edifice. 

Just as we look into the court, the old Franciscan friar entered 
the passage-way at the great gate. The porter came out and 
spoke with him, and would have sent him back, but the old man 
showed a paper, and he was allowed to passon. The agents 
who lounged beneath the trees had seen him pass the porter, and 
they merely looked curiously upon him as he walked along by 
them. His step was feeble, but yet he walked quickly for one so 


old. 
When he reached the steps that led up to the main entrance of 


the building, he encountered a guard, but he showed his pass 
again, and again he was allowed to goon. Father Hugh now 
stood within the great hall, and after looking about for a moment, 
as if to assure himself that he was in the right place, he moved 
towards the black arras that hung against the wall at the extremity 
of the hall. This he moved aside, and knocked at the door be- 
yond. It was opened by the grand master. 

“ Who art thou?” asked the master, with a motion as if to in- 
terrupt the visitor. 

“ Wait till I am within your room, and I will tell you.” 

The master would have still resisted the old man’s entrance, 
but there was something in his look and tone that awed him, and 
he moved back. 

“ Now what is your business ?”’ asked he of the tribunal. 

“ You have prisoners here whom I have a care for,” returned 
the Franciscan. 

“Yes. There is a man here called Hildebrand.” 

“‘Mayhap so.” 

* Ay—but I know it.” 

“ Have a care, good father,” uttered the master, in a meaning 
tone. “Beware that you do not have too much sympathy for 
that man.” 

“ And why so?” calmly asked the friar. 

“ Why, you may suffer with him—that’s all.” 

* Ah, I shall not fear that,” said Father Hugh, with a strange 


smile. 
“You know not yet how some things can be done here; so I 


should advise you to be wary. If Hildebrand is here he is safe,” 
haughtily replied the master. 

“ And you also have a younger man in durance here,” resumed 
the Franciscan, without seeming to notice the master’s last re- 
mark. “I mean one who is called Francis de Mora.” 

“Tt can matter little to you who is here,” was the dry reply. 

“ Ay, but it does matter, though ” 

“Ah, you are too free, now, holy father. 
that tongue of thime. 
in my presence.” 

“ Let us first to the business I have, and then if I have just 
cause to tremble, and there is time for it, Imay try it. But mark 
ye,” continued the old man, speaking more quickly and vehe- 
mently, while he shook his thin finger most portentously, “ there 
may be others who will tremble !” 

The master started at this; but he was a man used to strange 
scenes, and his mind was soon calm. For a moment the idea 
flashed upon him that his visitor might be insane, but the steady 
light of those great black eyes soon dispelled that thought. 

“ Now I know that de Mora is within these walls,” continued 
the friar, “for I saw him led in.” 

“ Well, and what if he is ?” 

**T would see both him and Hildebrand.” 

“ You ask a strange question, holy father.” 

“ Ay, because this is a strange place, and there have been 
strange doings here.” 

“ Beware !” 

“Enough of that. I would see the men I have spoken of.” 

“ Then, plainly, you are too late.” 

“Too late? How?” uttered the friar, starting with fear. 

“T hardly think they live now.” 

“ By our holy church, signor master, I charge thee to speak 
more plainly! What do you mean ?” 

“Simply that both the prisoners have been consigned to the 
Tomb of Waters!” 

“Ha!” shouted the old man, springing forward, and grasping 
the master by the arm. ‘I know that doom. When were the 
waters let in upon them ?”’ 

* An hour ago.” 

“An hour? Then ihey may bealive yet. Haste thee! Sum- 
mons thy men! Off! away! Tear open that dungeon! O, by 
the heavens above me, if they be dead, then there shall be trem- 
bling iz Palermo !” 


Have a care over 
If you know my office, you should tremble 


“ But hold! what—what—means this?” gasped the master. 

“Here!” cried the Franciscan, tearing a broad scroll from his 
bosom, and revealing the great seal which it bore. ‘‘ Do you see 
there? Nowon! on! Call your men, and lead the way. For 
your own life be in haste !” 

The master gazed fo: a single instant upon that scroll, and 
then he started from the wonder that had seized him. With a 
nervous grasp he seized the bell-rope that hung near him, and 
only one more minute passed ere four of the black-robed agents 
were in the apartment. 

“To the dungeon beneath the great fountain!” he cried, as 
soon as his agents entered. ‘I would save the two men who are 
there, if possible.” 

“Gn! on!” fell breathlessly from the lips of the Franciscan. 
“Your lives are all at stake!” 

The agents sprang from the room, and Hugh and the master 
followed. With swift steps they hurried along the winding way. 
In the basement they procured torches, and thus prepared, they 
plunged into the damp depths of that fearfal place. © 

“ There is the wall of the dungeon,” said the master, as the 
party reached the vaulted passage that led to it. 

“In Heaven’s name, on, then!” shouted the friar. 
open the place! Open with it!” 

“Stand further back here, good father, for when the place is 
thrown open, the water will come out here in a torrent. Now 
back with the gate of the conduit, and then let go the spring of 
the dungeon.” 

As the master gave these orders, his agents sprang to obey 
them. From a place directly in front of the dungeon, a large 
square flag was slid from its place, and then a stone was moved 
from the bottom of the wall. The latter was a large square block, 


“ Tear 


and as soon as it started from its place, the water rushed out in a ‘ 


foaming, roaring torrent. It required but a few minutes for all 
the water to escape into the conduit, and as coon as it ceased 
flowing, the great stone above the opening was also swung back. 

With a quick movement both the friar and the master leaped 
through into the dungeon. 

“ Where are they ?” exclaimed the Franciscan. 

“ Here,” returned the master, as the light of one of the torches 
flashed in the place. 

And there they were—both the old man and the young—clasped 
in each other’s arms. They lay upon the cold, wet pavement, 
without sense, without motion. 

“Dead!” trembled upon the friar’s lips, as he stooped down 
and laid his hand upon de Mora’s cold brow. 

“ Are you sure ?” whispered the master. 

“Tfearso. O, if they come not back to life, this self same 
dungeon shall have other victims!” 

“ Ah!” uttered the master, as he ran his hand into Hildebrand’s 
bosom, “here is life. The heart moves!” 

“ But I fear ’tis not so with this one.” 

“ Let us take them from here. Above I have cordials. In the 
torture-chamber there are numerous restoratives. We may yet 
find life.” 

The friar made no reply, but he suffered_the agents to take the 
two forms and bear them away. They were carried directly to 
the master’s own room, and there the agents set at work upon 
them. 

Those men understood all the secrets of restoring vital action 
to the prostrate system, for they had been called upon often to 
perform the task. Men whose lives had been almost drawn out 
upon the rack, they had revived, and they had given back life that 
was of no value to its possessor. But now they were moved by 
more powerful motives, and ere long Francis de Mora showed 
signs of returning consciousness. Hildebrand had already opened 
his eyes, and was gazing vacantly about upon the faces that 
looked down upon him. 

“They both live,” said the master. 

“Tt is well for you that they do,” returned the friar ; “for I tell 
you that these are not the only lives that are thus saved.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HILDEBRAND’S STORY. 


In one of the vestibules of the convent of the Capuchins sat 
Hildebrand and Francis de Mora. They were both of them pale 
and somewhat weak, but their strength of body was fast returning. 
The young man was sitting by an open window, and apparently 
gazing out upon the orange trees that grew near at hand, but a 
close observer might have noticed that his eyes had a vacant, ab- 
stracted look—that he saw nothing beyond bis own busy thoughts. 
His companion looked far different from what he did when first 
we saw him. Much of the beard was shorn from his face, his 
dress was less wild and extravagant than before, and the events 
of the past four days had thrown a softening effect over his coun- 
tenance. 

“Hildebrand,” said Francis, turning from the window and 
looking upon his companion, “we are alone now, and you know 
you promised io tell me of your life.” 

“My mind has been upon the same subject,” returned the old 
man, “and I have no ol jection to tell you the story now.” 

Hildebrand moved his seat nearer tothe window, and Francis 
bent his head forward to listen. 

“It is many years now since I have been free to tread these 
streets in safety,” commenced the old man. “I was noble born, 
and I was born with hatred to the Spaniard, for my father trans- 
mitted to me the spirit. Yet 1 lived here in Palermo until I had 


seen thirty years of life. I was married to one of Sicily’s fairest 
daughters, and our union was blessed with one child, and then 
the lamp of my earthly joy went out in darkness. My fondly 


cherished, my almost madly loved, wife, died. For a while I 
staggered beneath the blow, and when I recovered from it I began 
to turn my thoughts upon a theme that had lain dormant in my 
bosom from childhood. I thought that my country might be free 
from the rule of a foreign tyrant ; I felt that there was strength 
enough in oar land to throw off the yoke, and I swore within my 
own bosom that I would labor towards that end. I knew that our 
mountains were full of true hearts and stout arms that would join 
me—that even our city contained thousands who would like to be 
free, and with a careful movement I set about the work. 

“I found some of the nobles in whom I could confide, and they 
agreed to second my efforts. Our plans were well matured—over 
two thousand of our people were ready to join—we had magazines 
in the mountains, and arms collected there, when one man in 
whom I had confided betrayed the movement. That man was 
John de Villani, the Count of Trapani.” 

“Do you mean the father of Nicholas?” asked Francis. 

“Yes, the same. He betrayed me, and our plans were all frus- 
trated. Many of the patriots were seized and hung, and many 
who could not be found were proscribed. Iwas among the latter. 
A price was set upon my head, and I was obliged to flee. I gave 
my child to a friend, who promised to protect it; and then I took 
to the mountains. There I remained a year, but I was hunted 
from place to place like a wild beast, and I knew that I must 
leave my native island. I stood upon the mountain one day, and 
looked off upon the fertile vales of our people. There were fifty 
brave men with me—men proscribed like myself. One of them, 
my own brave Carlini—you remember him.’’ 

“Yes. Your second officer, you mean.” 

“The same. He came and laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
and he said to me, ‘ Let us give war to the Spaniard!’ and as he 
spoke, he pointed off to where we could distinguish the bosom of 
the great sea. It was a new thought, but it fired my soul in an 
instant. I still had my heart set upon further efforts to rouse the 
people, and I jumped at the idea that had presented itself. If we 
could get a ship, I thought, we might hover about the island, and 
not only keep up a correspondence with friends upon the shore, 
but at the same time worry the enemy. 

“The ship was found, and we raised money enough to pay for 
it. I had some knowledge of maritime matters, and by diligent 
application I soon learned more. I assumed the command, and 
nearly a hundred men joined under me. For nearly a year we 
did little else besides drilling ourselves in our new vocation, and 
in watching the movements in the island ; but at the end of that 
time we set out more fully upon our new mission. We began to 
intercept the Spanish ships that sailed to and from our land, and 
everything of a mercantile or warlike character that we could get 
hold of we destroyed. Of course I was in the eyes of the govern- 
ment but a buccaneer; but I cared not for that. I saw my coun- 
try groaning beneath her bondage. I saw the spirit of my people 
being crushed; I saw their liberties ground into the dust, and, 
worse than all, I saw the blight of ignorance gradually spreading 
its way over the soul of society. 

“I worked hard for the redemption of my native home. Twice 
I came near starting the people up, but in both cases I was 
thwarted. You have heard of those rebellions.” 

“ Yes,” returned Francis, gazing with a sort of awe into the 
face of hiscompanion. ‘I have heard of them; and when I did 
so the name of Hildebrand always came to my ear with a fearful 
sound.” 

“So there were others who trembled at the sound of my name 
who had no need so to do.” 

“ But you have not told me yet of your connection with the 
cardinal.” 

“No, but I will do so. It is now three years, nearly, since I 
first heard directly from him. It seems he had by some means 
found out one of my places of rendezvous, and there he met me. 
There were two Carmelite monks with him. At first I refused to 
have anything to do with him, but he soon convinced me that he 
had no stratagem on foot for my harm, and I gave him audience. 
You may be sure that I was somewhat surprised when I learned 
his business. He wished to enter into an engagement with me 
for the destruction of four Spanish officers against whom he had 
a grudge, and whom he had oceasion to fear. It was beyond his 
power to get hold of them, and he hoped to win me to his aid. 
The cardinal greatly mistook my character, but I did not unde- 
ceive him. I knew Ais character, and I resolved to get him within 
my power; and to this end I professed to enter into his scheme. 
Though I never answered the cardinal’s wishes, yet he thinks that 
I tried to do it. From that day to the present I have had more 
or less to do with him. I have used but little deception towards 
him, but he, in his inordinate love of gold, has deceived himself. 
He has borrowed money of me, and since that I think he nas 
longed to get me within his power; but yet that cireumstance has 
proved a heaven-sent providence, for, as I have once before told 
you, the borrowing of the money was the means of my knowing 
of his intentions with regard to Angela Fontani.” 

At the sound of that name the expression of de Mora'‘s coun- 
tenance changed from one of earnest, listening look to one of 
quick and fiery impulse. 

“ And yet, O, Heaven! how can she now be mine !” he uttered. 
“We know how wicked the cardinal is, but who shall break his 
power ?” 

“Let that be for the present,” was Hildebrand’s reply. “If 
the cardinal's power cannot be broken, we may at least snatch his 
victim from him.” 

“O, I pray that we may.” 

“T think we shall, for that has now become the turn-point of 
my life. If I could think that my countrymen would rise, even 
now I would still cling te the purpose of my earlier years; but 
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the thing is hopeless. They have settled down quietly beneath 
the foreign rule, and I can see plainly enough that henceforth 
they will be but as crumbs in the plates of foreien kings. I am 
old now—too old to lead a hard life longer—and I have offered a 
truce to the Spaniard. I am sure he will accept it. If he does, I 
shall be at least safe in my native city.” 

“There is one thing yet I would ask of you,” said de Mora. 
“T know you are a Sicilian noble, but—” 

“You would know more,” interrupted the old man, with a 
smile. 

“ Yes,” returned Francis ; “for you are yet unknown to me.” 

“T might tell you all now,” said Hildebrand, in a low, thought- 
ful tone; “but I am not sure that I yet know myself. If I hear 
not favorably from the king, I may never be known for other than 
I now am.” 

“ But I understood that you had heard from the king—that he 
had pardoned you. I thought you told this to your men among 
the mountains.” 

“T have seen my pardon, but I do not possess it.” 

Francis looked inquiringly into his companion’s face, and he 
was about to reply, when the door of the vestibule opened, and 
Father Hugh, the Franciscan, entered. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE CARDINAL AT BAY. 


Tae Cardinal of Palermo was busy in his private apartment. 
He sat at a table, and before him were spread a variety of papers 
and parchment rolls. He was examining them with deep in- 
terest, when he was interrupted by the entrance of some one. He 
turned in his seat, and beheld Benedic. 

The last rays of the setting sun struck upon the Carmelite’s 
face, and he looked pale and agitated. 

“What now?” uttered Ludovico, dropping the paper which he 
held, and starting from his seat. ‘ What tidings bring ye, that 
makes your limbs tremble so ?” 

“ Hildebrand, my lord—” 

Well—he’s dead.” 

“ And de Mora—” 

* And he, too, is dead.” 

“No, no, neither of them.” 

“ Why do you lie so to me? Out upon thee. I tell thee that 
by this time they are both dead.” 

“T would not lie to thee, my lord; but ’tis true what I tell to 
thee. Both our victims have escaped,” 

“ Benedic, you are trying my temper. I heard from the master, 
and he told me that the tide of death had been let in upon them. 
How then could they be alive now ?” 

“T cannot explain it, nor tell you why; but I do know that 
they are both free.” 

Ludovico gazed into the monk’s face for some time without 
speaking. The color forsook his cheeks, and his limbs trembled. 

“ You are not lying, then ?” he hoarsely whispered. 

“ No—upon my faith, I am not.” 

“ Have you seen Hildebrand and de Mora?” 

“Yes. At the convent of the Capuchins.” 

“ How—how escaped they ?” 

“I know not. I hastened at once to the tribunal and told the 
master.” 

“Ha! And he sent for them at once.” 

“Not so, my lord. He told me that he knew they had gone.” 

“ He—knew—it!”’ gasped the cardinal, sinking back into a 
chair. ‘But how got they out?” 

let them out.” 

the master.” 

“Yes.” 

Ludovico started up from his seat again. 

“ By my whole life’s hopes,” he uttered, “I cannot understand 
this thing. What reason did the master give for this act?” 

“He would give me none.” 

“Then, by his soul, he shal’ give me an answer! But hold— 
you may be mistaken. The master was trifling with you.” 

“As true as there is a heaven above us, my lord duke, it is 
just as Tsay. Isaw both the prisoners at the convent, and I 
know that their judge set them free.” 

“OQ, holy Saint Peter, help me now!” fell from the cardinal’s 
lips as he pressed his hand upon his brow. He gazed upon the 
Carmelite a moment, and then he continued : 

“J think I can see this now. The Franciscan has becn at 
work here.” 

“There I know you are right,” returned Benedic, “for the 
porter at the great gate told me that the old friar passed him, and 
I saw him, too, at the convent.” 4 

“ Then the Franciscan shall die for this. I care not—” 

“Stop a moment, my lord,” interrupted the Carmelite. “I 
fear he bears a commission from one whom we dare not thwart, 
and whom it would not be safe to try to circumvent.” 

“<T know he does,” furiously returned the cardinal; “ but that 
shall not save him now. I care not what may have been his in- 
tentions, he has done that which no law can bear him outin. I 
am ruler here, and if he had business to do, it should have been 
done through me. Instead of that, he has trodden upon my au- 
thority. Trodden upon me! Do you hear, Benedic? He has 
cast defiance in my teeth! By Saint Paul, he shall die, and his 
master shall not know it. I have yet men whom I can trust.” 

As he spoke, he touched the bell-cord. His youthful page an- 


swered. 
“Is Spezzoni in the court ?” 
“ Yes, my lord.” 


“Bid him come here.” 

While the page was doing his errand, Ludovico stood in one 
position, with his arms folded across his breast, and his eyes bent 
upon Benedic. At length Spezzoni came. He was a soldier and 
an officer—a Spaniard by birth, and the commander of the cardi- 
nal’s own guard. 

“Ha, my noble captain,” uttered Ludovico, starting forward as 
the officer entered, “feel you now like a deep, quick work ?” 

“ Anything with your sanction,” returned the captain. 

“ How many men have you that you would trust with your 
own life ?” 

“ A score of them, my lord.” 

“Then mark me, now. At the convent of the Capuchins there 
are three men whom I would have taken care of. One of them 
is Hildebrand, another is young Francis de Mora, and the third is 
an old Franciscan friar, named Hugh. They are snakes! ven- 
omous reptiles! their very life is dangerous! Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Spezzoni nodded assent. 

“Then will you take them and bring them hither? If I am 
not here when you come, take them to the prison at once, and 
place one of your own men over them. Do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And will you obey ?” 

“ Mind—to the very letter.” 

“ You know you can depend upon me, my lord cardinal.” 

“ Ay, I think Ican. But remember your orders. Under no 
circumstances suffer them to escape. If there should arise a 
doubt, let its solution rest with me. Away, now, and do your 
duty.” 

When the officer departed, the shades of twilight had deepened 
over the city, and ere long afterwards, the duke of Palermo en- 
tered the cardinal’s presence. It was not yet so dark but that 
Fontani could distinguish the round, fat form of the Carmelite, 
and he made a motion for him to withdraw. 

“Now, my lord cardinal,” said the duke, “ everything is ready, 
and the sooner the business is done the better.” 

“T give thee joy, Fontani, that you are so soon to be rid of 
your troublesome business,” returned Ludovico. 

The duke did not see the look of contempt that rested upon the 
prelate’s countenance, for it was too dark. 

“T shall surely be glad when ’tis off my mind,” said Fontani. 

“T believe you; and I shall be glad with you. I tell thee, my 
good duke, I have had more trouble with this affair than I 
had thought. When first I entertained the idea, I supposed the 
plan would be very easily carried out ; but instead of that, I have 
been met with obstacles at every turn—obstacles, too, that might 
have daunted any other man in Palermo; but I am not to be 
turned aside from a fixed purpose. By the holy church, my lord 
duke, if I had given up this thing when I had the work half done, 
I should have looked with disgust upon myself ever afterwards. 
But now the obstacles are conquered, and this night shall see the 
triumph of the cardinal. ’Tis a good thing to possess power, but 
more than half of that good lies in using it boldly and fearlessly. 
Think, now, if I had given way to the first objection I had from 
yourself and your niece—why, instead of standing now upon the 
very threshold of my wishes, I should be worse off than when I 
commenced. Wait here forme, my good duke, and I will soon 
accompany you.” 

Michael Fontani was left to his own reflections, and they were 
anything but agreeable. He saw what a man he had sold himself 
to, and he began to really despise himself. But it was too late 
now to retrace his steps. The wretched man would have given 
all his titular honor now could he but have repented and been 
clear of the business. Repentance was in his heart, and conscience 
was beginning to do its work. 


In the vestibule of the Capuchin convent Hildebrand and de 
Mora were still sitting. It was dark—just commencing night, 
and Father Hugh had gone to bring a lighted candle. 

Suddenly there arose a clattering sound upon the pavement of 
the court, and the din of voices could be heard. Nearer came the 
clatter, and louder sounded the hum of voices. Along the base- 
ment corridor of the convent came the tramp of feet, and while 
Hildebrand and de Mora wondered what it could all mean, their 
door was thrown open, a bright glare of light flashed upon them, 
and they found themselves surrounded by armed men. 

“What means this?” uttered Hildebrand, starting from his 
seat. 

“Tt means that you are both prisoners,” returned Spezzoni, 
who came at the head of the soldiers. 

“Prisoners! By whom ?”’ 

“The cardinal. And there is another one, too, an old Fran- 
ciscan. Where is he ?” 

At that moment Father Hugh entered. Spezzoni knew him, 
and his mailed hand was laid quickly upon him. 

“ How is this ?” cried the old friar. “Is this the way you dese- 
crate the house of God’s children ?” 

“It’s the way we come for those we want.” 

“ You do not mean that you will make us prisoners ?” 

“T mean that you are prisoners—and prisoners, too, beyond 
the power of escape. Fallin, my men. Secure them and guard 
them well.” 

“Did the cardinal order this ?” asked the Franciscan. 

“ Yes,” returned the officer. 

Will you take us to Ludovico’s dwelling ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then lead on.” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AN OCEAN SKETCH BY MOONLIGHT. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


O heaven, the sweet enchantment of this hour 
Holds the wild spirit in its mystic power ; 

And cold indeed must be the human breast, 
Which feels not now with holier thoughts impressed ; 
While in the deep, blue firmament so broad, 
Glitter the stars around the throne of God! 
Stranger! forget awhile life’s paseing woe. 

And gaze with me where ocean's billows flow! 
From zone to zone his dark blue waves are hurled, 
Majestic in their course - a watery world! 

Time changes all the proudest works of man, 

But thou art glorious as when time began! 

Bright, beautiful and vast, I mix with thee 

In thy wild play— thou darkly-heaving sea! 

The floating palaces—thoee winged things, 

The wooden minions of the will of kings— 

Are but as playthings in the awful joy, 

And fragile as the wayward infant's toy! 

In calms how lovely! or when the strong gale 
Sweeps thy wide breast and rends the shivering sail ; 
Bends the tall pines, and how!s the shrouds among, 
To sing the drowning seaman’s wild death-song. 
Terribly beautiful! The ghastly glare 

Of arrowy lightnings cleave the sullen air! 

And yet [ love thee, ocean! and my soul 

Feels boundless joy to watch thy surges roll ; 

And here in humbleness I turn to Thee, 

Maker of star-lit worlds - and yon proud sea! 


THE MOCKING BIRD OF AMERICA. 


The American mocking bird is the prince of all song birds, 
being altogether unrivalled in the extent and variety of his vocal 
2p tea and, besides the fulness and melody of his original notes, 

e has the faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, from 
the humming-bird to the eagle. Pennant states that he heard a 
caged one imitate the mewing of a cat, and the creaking of a sign 
in high winds. Barrington says, his pipes come nearest to the 
nightingale of any bird he ever heard. The description, however, 
given by Wilson, in his own inimitable manner, as far excels 
Pennant and Barrington, as the bird excels his fellow-songsters. 
Wilson tells us that the ease, elegance and rapidity of his move- 
ments, the animation of his eye, and the intelligence he displays 
in listening to and l@ying up lessons, mark the peculiarity of his 
genius. His voice is full, strong and musical, and capable of 
almost every modulation, from the clear, mellow tones of the wood 
thrush to the savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accents he faithfully follows his originals, while in strength and 
sweetness of expression, he greatly improves upon them. In his 
native woods upon a dewy morning, his song rises above every 
competitor; for the others appear merely as inferior accompani- 
ments. His own notes are bold and full, and varied seemingly 
beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions of two, 
three, or at most five or six syllables, generally uttered with great 
emphasis and rapidity, and continued with undiminished ardor, 
for half an hour or for an hour at a time. While singing, he 
expands his tail, glistening with white, keeping time to his own 
music; and the buoyant gaiety of his action is no less fascinating 
than his song. He sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstacy; he 
mounts and descend3;, as his song swells or dies away ; he bounds 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his 
very soul, expired in the last elevated strain. A bystander might 
suppose, that the whole feathered tribe had assembled together on 
a trial of skill—each striving to produce his utmost effort—so 
perfect are his imitations. He often deceives the sportsman, and 
even birds themselves are sometimes imposed upon by this admi- 
rable mimic. In confinement, he loses little of the power or 
energy of his song. He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He cries like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with feathers on end, to pro- 
tect her injured brood. He repeats the tune taught him, though 
it be of considerable length, with perfect accuracy. He runs over 
the notes of the canary, and of the red bird, with such superior 
execution and effect, that the mortified songsters confess his tri- 
umph by their immediate silence. His fondness for variety, some 
suppose, injures his song. His imitations of the brown thrush is 
often interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and his exquisite 
warblings after the blue bird are mingled with the screaming of 
swallows, or the cackling of hens. During moonlight, both in the 
wild and tame state, he sings the whole night long. The hunters, 
in their nocturnal excursions, know that the moon is rising, the 
instant they hear his delightful solo. After Shakspeare, Barring- 
ton attributes, in part, the exquisiteness of the nightingale’s song 
to the silence of the night; but if so, what are we to think of the 
bird, which, in the open glare of day, overpowers and often silences 
all competition? ‘The natural notes of the American mocking 
bird are similar to these of the brown thrush.— Audubon. 


+ 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, are com - 
monly loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, “ vetulam suam 
praztulit immortalitati.” Chaste women are often proud and 
forward, as presuming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one 
of the best bonds, both of chastity and obedience, in the wife, if 
she think her husband wise, which she will never do if she find 
him jealous. Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for 
middle age, and old men’s nurses; so as a man may have a quar- 
rel to marry when he will: but yet he was reputed one of the wise 
men that made answer to the question when a man should marry: 
“ A young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” It is often seen 
that bad husbands have very good wives; whether it be that it 
raiseth the price of their husbands’ kindness when it comes, or 
that the wives take a pride in their patience ; but this never fails if 
the bad husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends’ 
consent, for then they will be sure to make good their own folly. 


+ > 


TEMPER AND THE VOICE, 

The influence of temper upon tone deserves much considera- 
tion. Habits of querulousness or ill-nature will communicate a 
cat like quality to the singing, as infallibly as they give a quality 
to the speaking, voice. ‘That there really exist amiable tones is 
not an unfounded opinion. In the voice there is no deception ; 
it is to many the index of the mind, denoting moral qualities ; 
and it may be remarked that the low, soft tones of gentle and 
amiable beings, whatever their musica! endowments may be, sel- 
dom fail to please; besides which, the singing of ladies indicates 
the cultivation of their taste generally, and the embellishment of 
their mind.—Mordaunt. 
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CAYENNE. 

French Guiana, on 
the northeast coast of 
South America, was 
destined as a receptacle 
of convicts transported 
from France ; but it re- 
mained to select the 
most suitable points for 
this purpose, and to reg- 
ulate the treatment to l 
should be subjected. 
Two points seemed © 
the French ministry to = 
fulfil the desirable con- 
ditions : one situated in 
the part called Wind- 
ward, on the borders of 
the Oyapock, and to- 
wards the mouth of that 
river; the other in the 


== 


Windward part, where N 
the government already 
sesses an ancient and 
vast tract, which for the 
resent can serve as & 
is for a sufficiently 


extensive settlement.—- 


recommenced moaning. 
If approached too close, 
it defended itself brave- 
RG sprang angrily at 


aggressor,and strack 
him with its stout dag- 
gershaped beak Its 
eye,the iris of which was 
red like those of Al- 
binos, seemed to suffer 
from the brightness of 
day ; it sought to shel- 
ter itself from too vivid 
a light, and only re- 
newed its activity to- 
wards evening. The 
pupil of the eye, like 


those of all nocturnal 
animals, dilated readily. 
An indefatigable diver 
it often plunged its head 
under water to watch 


for its prey. It remain- 


— 


ed there hidden for 
many minutes in suc- 
cession, and if it mount- 
ed to the surface, it was 
to cleave the water as 


We do not know which 
point was ultimately 
decided on, but we be- 
lieve the transported are 
divided between the two points. We are told that the treatment 
of the exiles is milder than that of galley slaves, and we trust so 
for the honor of humanity. For it must be remembered that a 
large proportion of the unfortunate beings now sent to Cayenne, 
were condemned for no other offence than that of resisting the 
usurpation of that consummate scoundrel, Napoleon, on the 2d of 
December. Torn from their families, associated with the vilest 
wretches, they are sent to die of grief and disease in the burning 
climate of the tropics. The barracks, which the usurper has 


swifilly as an arrow 


ELEVATION AND PLAN OF THE PRISONERS’ BARRACKS, AT CAYENNE. 


the pursuit of small fish, its ordinary prey, that it is often found 
taken by the hook, or dragged in the nets spread for taking her- 
ring. In shooting the imbrim, the gunner must take = aim 
and kill it at a shot, for when wounded, it escapes, and there is 
little chance of getting again within gunshot of it. Still, from 
time to time, northern divers have been taken alive, and their 
habits have thus been more conveniently and closely examined. 
Montague, the naturalist, kept one in a pond, and succeeded in 
taming it in afew days. The docile bird came at his call from 


_ cleaves the air. Though 
my imbrim might have 
finally become more do- 
cile and accustomed to 

visits, it constantly relapsed into its vagrant habits, constantly 

retreated with its halting gait, seeking some safer retreat more to 
its taste, and preferred to endure hunger rather than submit to the 
loss of its liberty.” The gait which Mr. Nuttall notices, has pro- 
cured the imbrim the name it bears in Lapland, where it is called 
the cripple-loon. The build of the great diver is admirably 
atagned, to its aquatic life. Its sharp head is smaller than the 
adjacent parts of the neck, that it may pierce the water with more 
facility ; the wings of the bird are placed forwards out of the cen- 


VIEW OF CAYENNE, THE PENAL COLONY OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


deigned in his mercy to plan for them, would make very respect- 
able stalls for oxen, or kennels for hounds ; but what places to 
crowd human beings together under the relentless sun of the 
Equator! The horses and dogs of the prince-president are better 
cared for than are these unfortunate exiles. 


THE IMBRIM, OR GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 

Unskilful in fiying or walking, rarely seen out of the water, but 
when it ventures to traverse the air, rising on short wings to a 
considerable height, the Imbrim inhabits the cold seas 
and the fresh water lakes of the northern countries of the 
globe. If the ice expels it, it descends from the bays 
and crystal gulfs of Spitzbergen and Greenland, the rug- 
ged shores of Lapland, and the reefs of Iceland, and di- 
rects itself to the Feroe and Shetland Islands, the Orcades 
and Scotland. Rigorous winters even force it to the 
southern shores of England, and sometimes it even de- 
scends as far as the lagoons of Picardy. This bird hol- 
lows its nest of dry grass among the flags and reeds of 
the little islands scattered over the fresh water lakes and 
fens of the north. Each pair lives there apart, and hides 
themselves so skilfully, that it was believed for a long 
time that the imbrim brooded at the bottom of the sea, 
or that, swimming on the surface, it kept under its wings, 
in the two cavities which they covered, its two large eggs 
of a brownish olive, spotted here and there with a darker 
tinge. A path traced in the grass by the frequent pas- 
sages of the bird, finally betrayed to the hunter the secret 
of this nest so skilfully hidden, on which the female diver 
sits in such a manner as to be hidden by the reeds. If 
she is disturbed in this asylum, if any powerful enemy 
approaches her too near, the imbrim, which cannot make 
use of her short legs, placed too far back to sustain 
her, glides along on her belly by jerks, pushes and drags 
herself along, the body inclined forward, and plunges 
into the water, where she dives. Making use then of 
both of her wings and her powerful palmated feet, she 
swims with — rapidity. ‘I have pursued this bird,” 
says an English sportsman, “in a boat which four robust 
oarsmen drove through the water, witkout ever being 
able to gain on it, though the discharges of our guns, as 
soon as it showed itself, compelled it to dive incessantly.” 
It is when hiding in the irregularities of rocks, near 
creeks, where the sandy bottom is visible through the 
shallow water, that the imbrim must be watched and 
waited for. It frequents these remote bays, so intent on 


one bank to another, and fed out of his hand. A wound, which 
deprived it of one eye, injured the other, which did not prevent 
its discovering, instantly, a fish, thrown into the farthest part of 
the pond. When deprived of its habitual food, it was willing to 
eat meat. Mr. Nuttall, of Boston, also had a diver which he 
brought alive and placed in a pond full of fish. “This bird,” 
says he, “ uttered an incessant wail, and, constantly seeking to 
escape, would hide itself in the bank. There it remained silent 
till it was discovered; then it glided rapidly to the water, and 


THE IMBRIM, OR GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 


tre of gravity, that the four members acting together, may not in 
terfere with each other; the thighs, completely in the rear, favor 
‘the swinging movement which the imbrim requires for diving ; its 
legs, flat, thin, and cutting as the edge of a knife, easily divide the 
waves, while its feet spread into broad oars which strike the wa- 
ter, and yet fold with such suppleness when the bird brings them 
forward to give them another sweep, that they are hardly broader 
than the tibia Called ambergoose by the inhabitants of the Ork- 
neys, because its size surpasses that of the goose, the imbrim is 
two feet and a half long from the end of the beak to the 
extremity of the tail. Its beak, of a lustrous black, ‘s 
stout; the lower mandible, according to Wilson, is 
formed of two pieces, which, united by an elastic and 
thin membrane, can spread apart horizontally, to permit 
the bird to swallow large fishes. The head and the upper 
part of the neck are of a fine velvet black, glazed with 
green and shading purple; a double collar, formed of 
regular and lel bands, alternately black and white, 
ornament only the front of the neck and the throat; be- 
low, a broad band of lustrous black, clouded with green 
and violet blends with the plumage of the back; the 
wing covers all the upper part of the body, are of the 
same rich velvet, sowed, in semicircular rows, with white 
spots, the end of each feather being tipped with white. 

he under part of the body is of ermine whiteness, and 
the tail is formed of twenty feathers, brown like the end 
of the wings. The Barabintzis, a nation which inhabits 
the nerth of Siberia, tan the skins of the imbrim, and 

repare them in such a manner as to preserve the down. 

hese skins, sewed together, are sold to make pelisses 
and caps, warm, thick and water-proof garments. The 
Greenlanders deck themselves, and the savages of Hud- 
son’s Bay are crowned with the feathers of the imbrim. 
Regnard, in his travels in Lapland, relates that the na- 
tives wear a hood of the skins of the loon-imbrim—and 
that they place it in such way that the head of the bird 
falis over their brows, while their ears are covered by the 
wings. This original head-dress forms one of the most 
comfortable coverings that one could possible desire in 
the cold regions of the north, and attracted the attention 
of the poet-traveller. The natives seem to esteem it as 
our belles do sable furs and ermine, and indeed it is 
scarcely less warm and comfortable for the wearer. The 
effect, however, of the plumage of this bird, —— as 
is described, upon the head of the natives, must be ex- 
ceedingly unique and grotesque. 
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THE SALMON, 
Salmon fishing is a sport both 
y no means local in its character 
—being equally pursued and with 
common success, either in the old 
or the new world. The large en- 
gtaving of the series given here- 
with, represents a famous fishing 
- station in Ireland, known as Has- 
ling Place, a very prolific one as 
it regards the annual yield of this 
delightful representative of the 
finny tribe. Especially is this fish 
taken in large quantities in the 
Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers, 
and forms quite an article of 
trade between the eastern cities 


and other portions of New Eng- 
land. The salmon is so well 
known for its quality as an arti- 
cle of food, as well as for the im- 
mense quantities in which it is 
taken, that it requires no other 
claims to recommend it strongly 
to our notice, and probably in no . 
country of the world, in propor- = “Went 

tion to its size, are the fisheries “ it 
so extensive, or the value of so Fe 
much importance as in our own — 
coitry. The number of fish 
obtained in the spring in a proper 
state for food is small compared 
with the quantity procured as the 
summer advances, During the 
early part of the season the sal- 
mon appear to ascend only as 
far as the rivers are influenced by 
the tide, advancing with the flood 
and retiring with the ebb, if their 
progress be not stopped by any 
of the various means employed to 
catch them. It is observed that 
the female fish ascend before the 
males ; and the young fish of the year, called grilse, till they have 
spawned once, ascend earlier than those of more mature age. 
As the season advances the salmon ascend higher up the river 
beyond the influence of the tide; they are observed to be getting 
full of roe, and are more or less out of condition, according to 
their forward state as breeding fish. They shoot up rapids with 


THE SALMON. 


the velovity of arrows, and frequently clearing an elevation ot 
eight or ten feet, gain the water above, and pursue their course. 
If they fail in their attempt, it is only to remain a short time qui- 
escent, and thus recruit their strength to enable them to make 
new efforts. They often kill themselves by the violence of their 
exertions to ascend, and sometimes fall upon the rocks and are 
captured. The fish having at length gained the upper and shal- 
low pools of the river, the process of spawning commences. A 
pair of fish are seen to make a furrow, by working up the gravel 
with their noses; when the furrow is made, the male and female 


SALMON FRY. 


retire to a little distance, oneyon each side of the furrow; they 
then throw themselves on their sides, again come together, and 
rubbing against each other, both shed their spawn into the furrow 
at the same time; it requires from cight to twelve days to lay all 
their spawn, and they then betake themselves to the pools to 
recruit themselves. The adult fish having spawned, are out of 
condition and unfit for food. With the floods of the end of win 

ter and the commencement of spring they descend the river from 
pool to 1, and ultimately gain the sea, where they quickly 
recover their condition, to ascend again in autumn for the same 


A SALMON PEAL, OR GRILSE, 


purpose as before. The fry are observed to collect in small pools 
or mill-dam heads preparatory to —_ the river. The descent 
begins in March, and continues through April and part of May. 
It rarely happens that any salmon fry are observed in the rivers 
fate in June. The salmon fry at first keep in the slack water by 
the sides of the river; as they become stronger they go more 


SALMON FISHING GROUND, AT HASLING PLACE, IRELAND. 


towards the mid stream ; and when the water is increased by rain 
they move gradually down the river. On meeting the tide they 
remain for two or three days in that part where the water becomes 
a little brackish from the mixture of salt water, till they are 
inured to the change, when they go off to sea all at once. There 
their growth appears to be very rapid, and many return to the 
brackish water increased in size in proportion to the time they 
have been absent. Fry marked in April or early in May have 
returned by the end of June weighing from two to three pounds 
and upwards. These small sized fish, when under two pounds 
weight, are by some calied sal- 
mon-peal; when larger, grilse. 
These fish of the year breed 
during the first winter ; they re- 
turn from the sea with the roe 
enlarged ; the ova in a grilse 
being of nearly the same com- 
parative size as those observed 
in a salmon, but they mature ~ 
only a much smaller number. 
The growth of the salmon from 
the state of fry to that of grilse 
has been shown to be very rap- 
id; and the increase in weight 
attained during the second and 
each subsequent year is believed 
to be equal, if not to excced, the 
weight gained within the first. 
The increase in size is princi- 
pally gained during that part of 
the -year in which the fish may 
be said to be almost a constant 
resident in the sea. That the 
food sought for and obtained to 

uce and sustain so rapid an 
increase of size must be very 
considerable in quantity, as well 
as most nutritious in quality, 
cannot be doubted. That the 
salmon is a voracious eater may 
be safely inferred from the de- 
gree of perfection in the arrange- 
ment of the teeth, as well as 
from the well known habits of 
the species most closely allied 
to it. From the richness of the 
food on which the true salmon 
solely subsists arises, at least to 
a certain extent, the excellent 
qualities of the fish as ain article 
of food. The salmon isa noble 
fish, and most deservedly re- 
tains the very highest rank in 
the angler’s estimation. He is 
the prince of fresh water visit- 
ors; and his title to precedence 
has never yet been questioned. 
His magpitude, his keen and 
lively eye, his muscular powers, 
his rapid and graceful motions, 
his beautiful proportions, bis 
shining silvery scales, his intel- 
lectual instincts, and his supe- 
rior, rich, and delicate flavor, 
unite in establishing his decided 
superiority over all other fish. 
Nither should it be forgotten 
that salmon fishing is considered the angler’s highest sport, whilst 
it affords the best criterion of his professional skill. Indeed, ang- 
ling for this noble fish, may be deemed the measure or standard 
of the angler’s dexterity, the test of his professional proficiency, 
the legitimate object of his loftiest aspirations ; affording an unde- 
niable proof of his fitness to take his stand amongst the most 
accomplished adepts of this interesting craft. The salmon 
reaches a considerable size in many of the rivers of both this 
country and Europe; some attaining the enormous weight of 
seventy or eighty pounds. The general weight is greatly below 
this; and from ten pounds to five and twenty may be considered a 
high average, even in the best salmon rivers. During the spring 
snd summer the markets of our cities and towns are abundantly 
supplied with this much esteemed fish. 


THE 


THE TAMARIND TREE. 

Below we present a view of the 
tamarind tree (tamarindus Indica), 
a large and beautiful tree of the 
Fast Indies, belonging to the 
natural family /-quminose. The 
leaves are pinnate, composed of 
sixteen or eighteen pairs of ses- 
sile leaflets, which are half an 
inch only in length, and one 
sixth in breadth. The flowers 
are disposed, five or six together, 
in loose clusters: the petals are 
yellowish, and beautifully varie- 
gated with red veins. The pods 
are thick, compressed, and of « 
dull brown color when ripe. The 
seeds are flat, angular, hard and 
shining, and are lodged in a dark, 
soft, adhesive pulp. The tama- 
rind tree exists also in Arabia, 
Egypt and other parts of Africa ; 
but that of the West Indies is, 
perhaps, a different species, dis- 
tinguished by the shortness of the 
pods, which contain two, three or 
four seeds only. In the West 
Indies, the pods are gathered in 
June, July and August, when 
fully ripe; and the fruit, being 
freed from the shelly fragments, 
is placed in layers in a cask, and 
boiling syrup poured over it till 
the cask is filled: the syrup per- 
vades every part quite down to 
the bottom; and when cool the 
cask is headed for sale. The 
East India tamarinds are darker 
colored and drier, are more es- 
teemed, and are said to be pre- 
served without sugar. This fruit 
has an agreeable acid and sweet- 
ish taste, is refrigerant and gently 
laxative. A simple infusion ia 
warm water forms a very grateful beverage, which is advantage- | 
ously used in febrile diseases. The Turks and Arabs carry the 
pods, prepared with sugar or honey, either green or ripe, in jour- 
neys across the deserts; and they are found to constitute an 
agreeable and wholesome article of food. The pulp of the tama- 
rind, in which the seeds are embedded, contains inore acid than 
any other vegetable substance in a natural state, not even except- 
ing the lemon; and there it is much used as a most agreeable 
condiment for sharpening food and drink. The pulp is of a very 
refreshing, vinous taste, of which the natives prepare a light, 


EAST INDIA TAMARIND TREE. 


exhilarating liquor, which is much in favor, and is considered to 
be very healthy as well as palatable. The shade of these trees 
shelters houses from the torrid heat of the sun, and its really fine 
figure greatly adorns the scenery of the country. It is thus 
exceedingly useful, and a tree much venerated and regarded in 
the East, forming one of the peculiarities of the national foliage. 
Every country has its peculiarity in this respect, and the differ- 
ence between tropical and northern growth and characteristics of 
trees and floral ee is remarkable. The tamarind, in 
retaining its freshness nearly all the year round, resembles, in 
some degree, our pine or evergreen. In no country in the world 
can such richness of color be found in foliage, as in our own New 
England clime, when the early frost first touches the birches, and 
lindens, and maples. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
A WAKING DREAM. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Tt was a still, calm night; the curtaining sky, 
Each soft, blue fold inlaid with gems on high, 

In perfect majesty seemed freely thrown 

O’er the round world frem farthest zone to zone, 
To hide angelic legions, whose bright rays 

Were else too dazzling for a mortal’s gaze. 

Awed by the spirit of devotion, far 

My thoughts soared upward, linking star with star, 
Till they seemed fiuttering. poising near the line 
Where heaven's intenser glories break and ehine. 


Above me in that upper ocean, vast 

And shoreless as the fature and the past, 

Slow sailed the moon parting the clouds like waves, 
And pouring down sweet light on homes and graves, 
Making all joyous or sad places fair ; 

I longed for wings to seale the lofty air, 

That I might stand within her orb and be 

A happy sailor on that luminous sea! 


All uncompanioned, mid that solemn scene 
More beautiful than sunlight on the green 
And laughing landscape of a morn— 
I wandered slowly, though like one forlorn 
And grieving, yet with holy thoughts inspired, 
In mind a hermit from the world retired. 

My feet were on a hill-top that surveyed 

A strong, broad river, resting now in shade, 
And now reflecting like a silver shield 

The moon’s white lustre on its burnished field. 
Beyond that river, on its eastern side, 

lay 0 great city, stretehing far and wide 

Its multitudinous dwellings, lifting high 

Its towers and steeples toward that midnight sky, 
And sending forth, as from an altar grand, 

Its volumed vapor far along the land. 


“ Here,” thus I pondered, “ tits the power supreme 
Of commerce, here her subject thousands dream, 
Lapt in hard slumber, of to-morrow’s gain, 
Striving for pleasure through the toils of pain. 
Beneath those roofs, commingled in the dim 
Thick mist that darkens the horizon’s rim,— 
Beneath those roofs, some lofty and some low, 
Ebbs the full tide of being, swift or slow ; 

There sleep, or strive to sleep, the bowed with care, 
There lightly sleep the youthful and the fair; 
There wake the workers of the brain, the bad, 

The gay, the wild, the reckless, and the sad; 

Even in her stillest hour, the city hums 

Like a vast hive, and beats like muffied drums.” 


I felt a sense of sorrow, sinking deep 

Into my spirit, like the spell of sleep 

On the tired limbs of Labor. when he goes, 

Fearing the future, to his brief repose,— 

When sudden mid the hurh there came a swell 

Of sound along the night; it was the bell 

Of Trinity’s high tower. “One!” it tolled, “One!” 
And all the hills around assented “ One!” 

Then, like a man emerging from a cloud, 

My thought took shape, and thus I mused, aloud :— 


“Sleep on! ye poor and rich, alike sleep on! 
Sleep, wakeful eyes, nor languish for the dawn! 
Not many years, not many years will fly 
Ere all, yes, all of your brave forms must lie 
Shrouded and sepulchred-——” 


Alas! life seems— 
This busy life the vainest dream of dreams! 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Durtinc the spring of 1840 I was engaged by the heirs of a 
gentleman who had died in Bangor, Me., to go out to Illinois, 
and look up a “ township” which had been bought by said gen- 
tleman from the soldiers of the last war, to whom it had been 
allotted by the government “land warrants,” as part pay for 
services rendered. Most of our readers are probably aware that 
the men who served in the campaign of 1812 were entitled to one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, over and above their monthly 
pay, and at the close of their service they received warrants or 
bonds for this land, which land was marked off into townships, 
and these into numbered lots, each man receiving a specified lot. 
Most of these warrants were sold at the time of their reception 
for trifling sums—say from five to twenty dollars—and many of 
them have not even yet been looked up by their owners; but, as 
civilization is spreading West, more attention is now turned to 
this matter, and speculators are busy buying up the old “ claims.” 

The man for whose heirs I had interested myself had bought a 
large number of consecutive lots. They were located near the 
head waters of the Kaskaskia, and we had reason to believe that 
they were uncommonly valuable. 

After having armed myself with the necessary documents, I set 
out on my missior, I reached Vandalia without difficulty, and 
from. there I “took the stage” for Shelbyville. Beyond Shelby- 
ville I stil! had some sixty miles to go, and there was no method 
of conveyance save such as chance might throw in one’s way. I 
had learned that there was a settlement in Macon county which 
would come in my way if ] kept along by the river; but I could 
get no direct clue to its whereabouts. I knew, however, that I 
should find “equatters” on my route, and from them I could 
learn all that was necessary. 

Ten miles from Shelbyville I made in a small boat; and here 
"I purchased a horse of an old settler, and from him I learned that 


I should find plenty of “squatters” on the very land of which 1 
was ia search. It was early in the forenoon when I started on 
with my horse, and I made easy progress on the alluvial tract 
upon the western bank of the Kaskaskia. About two o’clock in 
the afternoon, whatever pleasing reveries I may have been en- 
gaged in were cut short by a sudden darkening of the sun; and, 
upon looking up, I found that huge clouds were rising in the 
northwest, and I could hear the wind as it moaned through the 
trees upon the table land to. my left. I knew there was a storm 
brewing, and I knew, too, that my hopes of shelter were dubious. 
However, I spurred up my horse, and allowed myself to hope 
that I might come upon some chance “squatter” before the 
storm broke. 

False hope! In less than half an hour the storm was upon me. 
For two hours I kept on my way, with only a sort of wind driven 
mist; but at the end of that time the rain began to come down in 
torrents. For a while I allowed myself to quail before the com- 
bined force of rain and wind; but I found that the enemy must 
be met; and, at length, with a stout ejaculation of defiance, I 
faced the storm, and rode on. No shelter arose to my view, and 
night fell upon me. It was dark—O, how dark! So dark that 
the sable mass might have been cut with a knife. I gave the 
horse the rein, and let him follow his own instinct. It still rained 
as though the big lakes had accidentally been tipped over upon the 
land, and the wind, too, still piped away without flagging. 

I must have ridden thus through the utter darkness for two 
hours—it seemed two ages to me—when I thought I saw a light 
ahead of me. It twinkled like a misty star, and then disap- 
peared ; but soon I saw it again, and ere long I became convinced 
that a human habitation of some sort was ahead of me. I urged 
my beast on, and soon I had the real pleasure of pulling up before 
a house. What sort of a house it was I could not tell; I could 
only see a dark mass, and a single window, from which shone the 
light. I alighted from my horse, and, after groping about for 
some time, I found a door, and knocked lustily. My call was 
answered by a woman; but the wind put out her light, and as 
she turned back to re-light it, I followed her. 

At first, the female—a middle-aged, intelligent-looking person 
—was a little startled at my manner and appearance, but I soon 
calmed her fears by making known my situation and business. 
When I asked her if I could remain there during the night, she 
hesitated, and said she would “let me know;” but she asked me 
to sit down by the fire, and warm myself. There was a complete 
puddle of water where I had been standing, for the rain was 
almost streaming from my garments; so I took off my over-coat, 
and the lady immediately took it, and carried it out of the room. 

It was not until I had drawn a seat up to the warm fire that I 
thought of my poor beast; and when the woman returned, I 
asked her if my horse could be taken care of. She replied in the 
affirmative, and also told me that I could remain through the 
night. I had left my portmanteau upon the horse, and, of course, 
I spoke of taking care of the animal myself. The woman told 
me that he had already been led around to the stable, and that if 
I wished to go out, I could do so without exposure to the weather. 
She offered to lead the way, and I followed her. 

The passage through which I was led opened into a wood-shed, 
and from thence I passed to the stable, where a man was unsad- 
dling my horse. He had a lantern, and I could see plainly about 
the place. I spoke to the fellow, but he made me no answer. I 
asked him who lived there. He mumbled out something, but I 
could not understand him. He was a curious-looking fellow, and 
decidedly averse to answering questions; and he was petulant 
and crusty, too; but this I naturally attributed to his being called 
out in such weather, and, having secured my portmanteau, I 
made my way back wo the house. ’ 

The same woman who had thus far attended me prepared some 
food for me, and politely requested me to partake of it. Wet and 
cold as I was, the fire-place was more comfortable and desirable 
than the table, but I sat me down to the repast out of courtesy. 

During the evening I tried to converse with the woman—she 
was my only companion—but it was with difficulty that I got 
any answer to my questions. I asked her where I was, and the 
only reply was a dubious shake of the head. Then I asked her 
who lived in the house, and she trembled, but said nothing. She 
seemed anxious for me to retire; and, at length, after I had 
mostly dried my garments, I signified my readiness to be shown 
to my bed. The woman actually sprang to obey me, and, hav- 
ing lighted a second lamp, she bade me follow her. I was con- 
ducted up a flight of stairs, and shown to a respectably furnished 
chamber, and there my strange guide left me. 

As I was left alone, I was not a little puzzled by what I had 
seen and heard. The house was evidently a large one, and, from 
what little I had seen of the outside of it by the light ef the lan- 
tern from the stable, I judged it to be built of hewn timber, dove- 
tailed together at the corners, with the crevices plastered with 
cement. The inside, such as I had seen, was finished neatly 
with well-matched boards, planed and painted. It was strange 
that I had seen nothing of the owner of the place; and then the 
behaviour of those I had seen was equally strange. I was confi- 
dent that the house must be far from any other habitation, and it 
is not to be wondered at that I allowed an unpleasant train of 
suspicious thoughts to pass through my mind. 

The powder in my pistols had become somewhat damp. My 
portmanteau I had brought to the chamber with me, and in that 
I found dry powder. I carefully re-loaded my weapons, and 


placed them under my pillow, and, having fastened the door, I 
partially undressed myself, and got into the bed. It was certainly 
an hour before I slept, but at length the drowsy god overcame me. 

I could not have slept long—not over half an hour—when I 
was awakened by a quick shake of my shoulder. I sprang up in 


the bed, and seized a pistol. There was a man by my bedside, 
and he held a lamp towards me. He was tall, but far from being 
stout, and his countenance was kind and gentle in its expression. 
He had entered by a small door at the end .of the room, which I 
had not noticed. 

«sh !”” he uttered, placing his finger upon his lip. 
no noise. Put up your pistol.” 

“But what seek ye here?” I asked, feeling assured that my 
visitor meant me no harm. 

“T would save you!” 

“Save me ?” I repeated. 

“—sh! Yes. You have one foot in your grave while you are 
here. Do you not know this house ?” 

“No. What is it?” I uttered, springing from my bed. 

“Be careful! You'll wake the demon before his time! He 
thinks I do not know him; but by chance I have found him out 
in time to save my own life and yours!” 

By this time I had nearly dressed myself, and, with trembling 
limbs, I listened, while my visitor explained himself. He told 
me that the owner of the house was a murderer by profession— 
that he entrapped travellers, and killed and robbed them. His 
tale was a horrible one, and he had learned it all by overhearing 
a conversation between the man of the house and the fellow who 
had taken care of my horse. He had himself arrived and retired 
before I came along; but he had awakened just in season to hear 
the conversation he had related take place in an adjoining room. 

“Come, come,” he said, as I threw my portmanteau across my 
arm, and took my second pistol from beneath my pillow; “there 
is not a moment to lose. If we are discovered, we shall be killed.” 


With cat-like, noiseless tread, my companion led the way out 
throngh the same door by which he had entered, the existence of 
which, he informed me, he had learned from the conversation he 
had overheard between the man of the house and the hostler. 
This door gave us entrance to a room in which there was a bed, 
the outer door of which was open. I could not help noticing, as 
I passed this last door, the stout iron bolts which were fixed upon 
its outside. 

My guide placed his finger upon his lips for an instant, and 
then he shaded the lamp with his hand, and hurried down the 
stairs, which led directly to the shed. The outer door was easily 
unfastened, and I breathed more freely as I stepped forth into the 
fresh air. The storm had passed over, and the stars were begin- 
ning to peep forth from among the fleecy clouds that were sailing 
away to the southward. The lamp did not go out, and we gained 
the stable in safety. 

“Out with your horse! Quick!” uttered my companion, as 
he set the lamp down in a corner, where its rays could not find 
their way into the yard. 

“But you—what will you do?” 

“T have a horse, too. Quick! Make no noise!” 

More quickly than I can describe it did I equip my beast and 
vault into the saddle; and as I turned towards the yard, my 
friend led his horse out. I had left the stable, and was just pass- 
ing from the back-yard, when I heard the house door open. Some 
one sprang forth with a hoarse cry of alarm, and leaped towards 
the stable. I heard a sharp cry from my friend, and I thought I 
heard the noise of a scuffle. My horse started into a gallop, of 
his own accord, and it was not until I had ridden half a mile to 
the northward that I tightened the rein. 

I thought I was acting the coward’s part thus to leave my com- 
panion in the hands of murderers, but the second thought con- 
vinced me that I should do better to keep on. While I was free, 
they would not dare to kill him, for they must have known that 
I should give the alarm, and then the crime would be detected. 
If I should return, they might capture and kill us both, without 
fear of detection. 

Again I gave my horse the rein, and he galloped on. I know 
not how far I had ridden, when I thought I detected a stream of 
water directly ahead; but no movement of mine was necessary, 
for, with a sudden jerk, my horse stopped, and I was thrown far 
over his head. I remember the sensation of falling, but that 
was all. 

When I came to myself it was daylight, and the warm sun was 
looking brightly upon me. I moved heavily to a sitting posture, 
and found my horse at a short distance from me, cropping the 
long grass. I felt stiff, and my head ached ; but ere long I arose 
to my feet, and looked about me. The stream which had caused 
my disaster had dwindled to a mere tiny brook ; but the marks of 
its flood were left, and I could see that it had been quite formidable 


But one thing surprised me. Not more than half a mile ahead 
I saw quite a town—a large, flourishing village. It was some 
time before I could collect my scattered senses; but when I did 
80, I became convinced that the place before me was Decatur! 
My horse must have left the true road almost immediately after 
the darkness set in, and here I was, nearly twenty miles out of my 
way to the westward ! . 

But I forgot all this—I forgot the pain in my head and limbs 
—in my thoughts of what had occurred during the night; and I 
resolved to seek immediate aid to arrest the inmates of the horri- 
ble abode I had left, and to set free my unfortunate companion. 
I easily caught my horse, and, though I gained the saddle with 
difficulty, yet, when once there, I rode with ease. When I reached 
the town, which proved, as I had thought, to be Decatur, one of 
the first objects that met my gaze was a lawyer’s sign. I drove 
up to the door of the office, and dismounted. While I was hitch- 
ing my horse, a wagon drove up, in which was a gentleman and 
lady; the gentleman was an elderly person, and one whose coun- 
tenance was such as to command instant and universal respect. 
He entered the office directly behind me. He smiled and shook 
hands with the lawyer, and then turned to a desk, and began to 
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overhaul a bundle of papers which he had just taken from his 
pocket. 

My muddy garments gave me anything but a comely appear- 
ance, but as soon as I was assured that I addressed the “ law- 
yer,” I proceeded to unfold my fearful tale. The attorney started 
and trembled as I commenced, and the yentleman who was over- 
hauling the papers stopped from his work, and looked at me. 
I went on, and described every particular; my hair bristled as I 

told of the terrible cries of the poor victim I had left behind, and 
” I assured my hearers that it was the hostler who had sprung out 
as I rode off. 

A strange, unaccountable expression passed over the lawyer’s 
face. He gazed at me a moment in silence, and then, clapping 
his hands upon his sides, he sank back into his chair, and burst 
into a long, loud, uproarous laugh. I was thunder-struck. The 
old gentleman dropped his papers, and actually sank upon the 
floor, as a wild burst of merriment shook his frame. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Why, my dear friend,” uttered the lawyer, as 
soon as he could command language, “ you—ha, ha, ha!—you 
were—ha, ha!—you have been—— 0! oho-0-0-o—ha, ha!— 
he-e-e-e!” 

I sank into a seat, utterly overcome, and at length I got at the 
truth. The old gentleman before me was none other than the 
celebrated Doctor Gabriel Landresser. He and his wife had left 
home on the day before, on a visit, and the storm had prevented 
their return. His dwelling was a private hospital, where he had 
a number of poor maniacs in course of curative treatment, and 
with those maniacs I had stopped! His hostler was the only 
really sane person he had left in charge of the buildings, and I 
afterwards learned that this hostler had been much averse to my 
remaining at the house, and hence his gruff manner towards me. 
The man who had led me from my chamber was a poor fellow 
who had entertained the idea that some one was seeking to mur- 
der him, and his strange monomania had a variety of phases, ac- 
cording to the circumstances about him. He had evidently in- 
tended to have escaped from the doctor’s house with me, but the 
timely appearance of the hostler prevented him. 

Landresser insisted that I should return with him to his house, 
and remain there until I had recovered from the effects of my fall, 
and I consented. The last I heard from the lawyer was just as I 
mounted my horse, and that was another wild peal of laughter. 


I remained with the doctor three days, and during that time I 
enjoyed his company much. Once I saw my companion of the 
night’s adventure, and he did not fail to whisper earnestly in my 
ear that I should be murdered if I remained in the house. The 
female whom I had seen was an inoffensive creature, who had 
suffered from religious excitement. 


At length I set out once more on my mission, which I per- 


formed entirely to the satisfaction of all concerned; but I met 
with no more adventures, or, at any rate, with nothing equal to 
that “Night's Ad: ” on the prairie of Decatur. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


As a judge, Bushe was merciful, and, owing to an incident in 
his early career as a lawyer, he was somewhat slow to convict on 
circumstantial evidence. A short time after he was called to the 
bar he was retained at the Wexford Assizes to defend a prisoner 
accused of murder. The victim’s name was Walter Meyler, and 
it was supposed that he had been killed by a party of rebels, of 
whom one became an approver, and was the chief witness for the 
crown. Like most approvers, the witness was correct and careful 
in all his details. He stated that the body of Meyler had been 
buried close to the shore, wrapped in a coat of the same texture 
and color as that stated to have been worn by the deceased. 
Bushe neither cross-examined a witness, nor called evidence upon 
the part of his client ; and before the judge commenced his charge, 
the jury stated that they were prepared with their verdict. Bushe 
said, “ Wait a moment, gentlemen—did any of you know Walter 
Meyler, the deceased?’ The reply was, that all the jury knew 
him well—and immediately Bushe shouted, to the dismay of the 
auditors, “‘Walter Meyler, come into court.” The supposed 
deceased rushed upon the table, and, pointing to him, Bushe 
exclaimed : ‘‘ There, gentlemen, is my defence !”—Jrish Quarterly 
Review. 
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THE POET SHELLEY. 


When one thinks of the early misery which he suffered, and of 
the insolent infidelity which, being yet so young, he wooed with 
a lover’s passion, then the darkness of midnight begins to form a 
deep, impenetrable background, upon which the phantasmagoria 
of all that is to come may arrange itself in troubled phosphoric 
streams, and in sweeping processions of woe. Yet, again, when 
one recurs to his gracious nature, his. fearlessness, his truth, his 

urity from all fleshliness of appetite, his freedom from vanity, 
bis diffusive love and tenderness, suddenly out of the darkness 
reveals itself a morning of May ; forests and thickets of roses ad- 
vance to the foreground ; from the midst of them looks out “the 
eternal child,” cleansed from his sorrow, radiant with joy, having 
powergiven him to forget the misery which he suffered, power 
given him to forget the misery which he caused, and leaning with 
his heart upon that dove-like faith against which his erring intel- 
lect had rebelled.— De Quincey's “Essays on the Poets.” 


> 


THE ODDS AND ENDS OF TIME, 


It is the odds and ends of our time, its orts and offals, laid up, 
as they usually are, in corners, to rot and decay there, instead of 
being used out as they should be, these—I say, are the occasions 
of our moral unsoundness and corruption ; a dead fly, little thing 
as it is, will spoil a whole box of precious ointment; and idle- 
ness, if it be once suffered, though but for a brief while, is sure, 
by the communication of its listless quality, to clog and cumber 
the clockwork of the whole day. It is the ancient enemy,—the 
old man of the Arabian Talés. Once take him —_ your shoul- 
ders, and he is not to be shaken off so easily.—Sel/- Formation. 


The most elevated and pure souls cannot hear, even from 
the lips of the most contemptible men, these words : friendship, 
sensibility, virtue, without immediately attaching to them all the 
grandeur of which their heart is susceptible.—Jean Paul Richter. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LAMENT OF THE BEREAVED. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Spring her robe of green is flinging 
O’er the hills and vales of earth, 

And the streams and fountains, singing, 
Greet her coming with wild mirth ; 

But while all is joy around me, 
Smiling in its bright array, 

Sadness with her spell has bound me— 
One I love has passed away! 


Birds the sunny south are leaving, 
For their own dear homes again ; 

And their sweetest songs are weaving 
In the leafy wood and glen ; 

But while they, with joy and gladness, 
Warble o’er their roundelay ; 

T am filled with grief and sadness— 
One [ love has passed away ! 


In unnumbered pleasant places, 
Flowerets meet the raptured view ; 

With their bright and laughing faces 
Bathed in morning’s pearly dew. 

But the flowers that bloom so brightly, 
With their varied hues and gay, 

Cannot make my heart beat lightly— 
One I Jove has passed away ! 


Many dear, familiar voices, 
That have cheered my spirit long, 
Tell me that each heart rejoices, 
Welcoming the spring with song ; 
But they now no longer bind me 
With their magic spell and sway, 
For the thrilling tones remind me 
Of one who has passed away! 


When by death and silence parted 
From the tried of trusting hearts, 
What can cheer the lonely-hearted, 
But the balm that faith imparts? 
Peace. my heart! no longer sorrow ; 
Cast aside thy garb of gloom ; 
And from spring’s bright blushes borrow 
Hues of beauty, trust and bloom! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
GETTING UP THE STEAM. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


T nap hurried to the boat, hearing the “last bell” ringing its 
summons; but hour after hour passed, and no steam could be 
raised, and all sorts of Yankee ingenuity were tried to remedy 
the defect in the machinery to no good result. It was now near 
five P. M., and at seven I was to deliver an anniversary address 
at a town twelve m:les distant. The owner of the boat was san- 
guine that by five the steam would be raised, and we should be 
shooting down the Narragansett in good style. 

“But, my dear sir,” said I, “ what shall I do, if I wait till 
then, as there is no stable near, where I can be sure of getting a 
good horse ?” 

“ Well, wait till five, and if we are not off, you shall have my 
team.” 

Supposing the “team” to be near at hand, I gave myself to 
patience for a little time more; but the hour came, and still the 
best thing done was but a puff and blow, but a nd go. I called 
for the “team,” and found it must be sent for. It came, ard 
now the time was near half past five; yet I must call over to the 
hotel and take a young lady, who had been waiting for the boat, 
and who had run over there to be called for. The horse was the 
queerest prancer that ever stepped into the ring to show curious 
antics, and seemed utterly unconscious of the meaning of the strings 
made to guide such animals in the road. I made up my mind for 
“atime” on the way, but thought more of meeting my engage- 
ment than of all the dangers that could be conjured up. By a fine 
effort of agility, the young lady sprang into the chaise, and I 
soon discovered that she was ready for any adventure needed to 
meet “her class,” at the same place where I was to meet the 
‘Division.” With tremendous leaps, the wild horse sprang 
down the street; and while thus going, my passenger discovered 
her sister passing, and being eager to let her know that she was 
on her way, she leaned far out of the “ buggy,” and waved a roll 
of music which she held in her hand. This was done at the 
utmost risk, as the carriage was swinging to and fro from the vio- 
lence of the horse’s movements ; but no sooner were my fears of 
being thrown over by the act ended, than again the lady sprang 
up and repeated the whirling of the said roll of music, saying, 
“T’m afraid she didn’t see me the first time.” Darting a look 
through the glass in the back of the buggy, the sister was seen 
standing gazing after us as though petrified with horror, or some- 
thing equivalent to it; and the passengers in the streets caught 
the infection, and I was glad that the twilight had come early, 
with some fog and mist that screened the driver from the scrutiny 
of the lookers-on. Once on a fair way for the experiment, I let 
the leaping and tearing creature have a free rein and run till the 
fire was spent; and a long, steep and rough hill completed the 
experiment—the horse was tamed. 

Parsuing our way swiftly, but without the intense anxiety of the 
first half hour, I, of course, became interested to know something 
of my fair companion. There is nothing like a little bit of mutual 
danger to make strangers acquainted, and to give freedom to the 
tongue. There was something in the energy of all the speech 
and movements of my passenger that interested me in her, and I 


discovered that she was one of the best specimens of New Eng- 
land enterprise. Of a family that could not furnish her the 
means of education she desired, her resolution was fixed to find 
her own path, and pursue it with unfaltering faith in success. 
She was a tailore:s, but she aimed for the profession of teaching ; 
and she wanted to be a true teacher—one who has semething to 
teach, and knows how to teach that something with a spirit that 
puts a value upon knowledge by the zeal with which it is im- 
parted. She had found a little time for recreation, and it was 
seen that she danced with grace, and went through the “ poetry of 
motion ” in a way that seemed to indicate that she could teach 
others how to write it. She was invited to form a class in dancing 
in the town whither we were going, and had consented—had 
formed it, and was now on her way to continue it. This cost her 
one afternoon and evening of each week ; and the rest of the days 
of labor were given to the swift flying needle, in a company of 
some dozen or twenty young women, where the stories of good 
and ill fortune were related to give zest to labor. For awhile she 
was to occupy her time till she had saved a little money, and 
then, as in times past, she was to go to one of the best of institu- 
tions for the instruction she desired, and whose name would help 


‘the scholar in the way of her profession. Here she would tarry 


as long as her means permitted, and then would go back again to 
her needle and other labors till the purse was replenished. This 
mingling of toil and study was finely contributive to health; and 
she was a beautiful specimen of wholesome beauty. She was 
interested in everything pertaining to schools and academies, 
books and teaching, and took hold of every subject with a keen 
intellectuality, that was equally removed from the stiff pedantry 
of “the blue,” as from the gossiping nonsense of the simpering 
coquette. 

The night had come on with thick darkness, but, fortunately 
for us, the heavens cleared a little of their gloom away, and we 
could see our way more plainly, when, as we were turning a short 
corner in that half circle journey of ten or twelve miles, the horse 
suddenly stopped and would not go. This was a decidedly new 
development of character ; and thinking he might be frightened at 
something in or about the road, I got out and attempted to soothe 
the animal. His ears quivered in my hand, but after a while, he 
seemed disposed to be quiet, and I attempted to spring into the 
carriage, but just then he sprang and knocked me into the road. 
Fearing he might take to waltzing and entangle me in the wheels, 
I rolled over and down a small bank at the road side, but in a 
second had him by the bits in a way he understood. Seeing a 
small house in the distance, my companion in tribulation pro- 
posed to run thither and get some man to come to our aid, and to 
hold the horse while I might safely enter the carriage. 

“You'll be afraid,” said I, “ over there in the field.” 

“0, no!” she replied, “I know where we are, and I know some 
of the folks in the family there.” 

But, fearfal that the horse might feel inclined to go ere she 
could return, and having lost much precious time, I did not con- 
sent, but soothed the horse and walked by his side to and fro, till 
he caught the movement onward, and springing in, I once more 
was seated in our ricketty vehicle, shaking on our way. 

How he did go! The speedier the better—whirling round the 
short corners, that seemed unnecessarily to multiply, with the 
grace of a true curve. We entered the town, glad to see the 
pleasant lights in the windows, and to behold the forms moving 
to and fro in the light of the blazing fires on the hearths. The 


young lady was in an excess of joy at reaching the end of terror, 


.for she declared no language could describe the multitude of hor- 


rors she endured the second of time during which I was rolling 
down the bank. She thought I was killed, because I was ‘‘so 
still;”’ and then she imagined she would be charged with murder 
—her busy mind going through all the ways in which her story 
would be controverted. To this was added, the speculation on 
what she should do to attempt to recover me, or to get help, when 
she found the dead man at the horse’s head alive and strong. 
She now alighted, and we parted not to meet since ; and I entered 
the gay and crowded hall a little distance farther on the way, to 
proceed quietly to deliver a lecture I intended to prepare on my 
way down the river in the steamboat—but that I did not tell the 
people. I found I had arrived with ten minutes grace; so that 
the horse did well in the matter of speed—though for some other 
of his performances, I had rather go to the circus when I desire 
to behold such antics. 

After I returned, the next day, I found that steam had been 
raised in another way more rapidly than the engineer of the boat 
had ever succeeded in raising it, or even the crazy steed that made 
his nostrils escape steam-pipes with a meaning. In the morning 
early, the sister, who was met in the street, and to whom the roll 
of music had been flourished, had told to the needle companions 
in the shop, that some one had run away with her sister. She “saw 
her,” she said, “in a buggy, leaning out in the greatest agony, 
waving, as a signal of distress, her handkerchief, while the gentle- 
man was urging the horse to the top of his speed!” The horse 
and carriage was described, and was known; who had it fora 
case of necessity was also known ; and now the question was, was 
his engagement that evening a mere pretension or not? There 
was littie romance for a dozen young ladies in anything but the 
former supposition; and so till the young lady’s return to her 
place and her needle, the lecturer and the dancing teacher were 
supposed to be gone “‘to parts unknown.” It was a terrible dis- 
appoiatment to some, to find so tame an ending to what promised 
such romantic interest. But the only moral I could find with 
which to comfort them was, when making ambitious attempts in 
the drawing-room—don’t flourish your music so that it will be 
taken for a flag of distress. 


Wealth is that which sufficeth, not that which is superfluod’. 
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CAYUGA LAKE, AND DISTANT VIEW OF AURORA, NEW YORK 


SCENES IN NEW YORK. 

In previous articles, with the above title, we have given pen- 
and-pencil sketches of Portage, notable for mechanical and natu- 
ral wonders ; Owego, interesting for poetic associations; and 
Auburn, well known for public institutions. It remains to offer 
our readers a taste of the elysian beauty of the lake region of cen- 
tral New York—a beauty that is precious “for its own sweet 
sake,” and not indebted for its charm to any improvements, insti- 
tutions, or associations. It is not destitute of these, but is suffi- 


ciently interesting for its purely picturesque attractions. Through-_ 


out the world there can be no district of country more winning in 
the softness of shore, water and woodland. and more enchanting 
in the wildness of ravine and cascade. To one who has passed 
his childhood and youth in sight of one of these small inland seas, 
who has watched its va- 
rying face in all aspects 
of season and sky, has 
wandered with the wan- 
dering curves of its 
shore, floated on its 
breast, and bathed in 
its loving waters,—a 
lake, like Cayuga, comes 
to be regarded with a 
lasting, romantic and 
almost brotherly or filial 
affection. The great 
stream of travel rushes 
over the foot of Cayuga 
Lake, on the long cause- 
way (once a low bridge) 
of the Albany and Buf 
falo Railroad ; and the 
tourist’s impressions of 
this sheet of water are 
geaerally, perhaps, not 
of the most favorable 
sort. He sees an hum- 
ble eating-saloon, a few 
unsightly .canal boats, 
and a not very modern 
steamboat; he gazes at 
the famous turnpike 
bridge, a mile in length, 
and now tottering with 
age; he catches, possi- 
bly, a distant glimpse 
up the lake where the 
gentle hills, wooded 
capes and silver surface 
ie into the sky; and 
no more—the roaring 
train hurries him away 
through field and forest 
to Auburn or to Geneva. 
But let him take pas- 
sage on the steamboat, 
and he will find a new 
world of loveliness open- 
ing upon him at every 
turn of the splashing 
wheels. The fresh lake- 
air will inspire him with 
exhilarating oblivion of 
dust, stifling atmos- 
and stunning 


* noise of the cars. Calmly and steadily he moves over the liquid 


mirror that reflects the opal clouds and blue heavens, and breaks 
into brilliants before the unfaltering prow that draws after it a 
widening series of waves, like a spangled fan, or folds of shining 
silk—s ing out in long, smooth undulations, until they min- 
gle with the foam from the wheels, and the bubbles that boil, and 
seethe, and dance in the wake. Many are the hues of ripple and 
billow as they take a momen tinge from sky, cloud, and 
shore, or reveal their own tinted transparency. The wild water- 
birds ride in the pathway of the steamer until it glides too near, 
when they suddenly flutter along in a bright track of spray, and, 
gaining eir wings, skim away in the air. The gulls, trained to 
‘ollow the boat and pick up the broken meats thrown to them, 
hover overhead in a greedy flock; they pause on balanced pin- 


_ 


OLYMPIC FALL“, AT ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


ions, long an‘ white, or slowly flap then in a yet rapid flight, or 
stoup with a quick plunge to the surfac:, where they beat the wa- 
ter in struggling for spme huge morsel, the victor laboriously 
bearing it upward and off. On the right hand and the left, the 
shores slant to the water’s edge; they are attired in the bridal 
white of winter, the Quaker brown of early spring, the parrot 
green of May, the Napoleonic green and buff uniform of harvest, 
or the royal gold and purple of autumn. Six miles of such fairy- 
land boating, bring you to Springport, so named from salt-springs 
near the lake, too weak for “ boiling down,” but plenteous enough 
to propel certain large mills, built of the limestone hereabouts 
obtained in great quantities. A very thriving village it is, with a 
large Quaker seminary, and several fine residences—one of them 
erected by a gentleman from New Bedfo-d, Mass., at a cost of 
$25,000. A quarter of 
a mile in front of the 
village, is the only isl- 
and of the lake—a small 
circular plot of rocks 
and trees—the one jewel 
of Cayuga, “ Fair asa 
star when only one is 
shining in the sky.”— 
Four miles further up 
the lake, is the so-called 
“‘model-farm of the 
State,” owned by a gen- 
tleman who is ba! 
in law of N. P. Willis, 
nephew-in-law of Wash- 
in Irving, and adop- 
the 
Yorker whose name is 
associated with expedi- 


John Franklin. The 
house is covered -with 
rore- vines, and the white- 
fenced farm slopes grace- 
fully down to a grove 
that overhangs the wa- 
ter. The hamlet close 
hy is Levanna, and two 
miles more, with pre- 
cipitous cliffs, crowned 
with cedars, intervenes 
before the boat touches 
the dock—the bent arm, 
gallantly offered—of Au- 
rora village. This vil- 
lage is the belle of Ca- 
yaga Lake, on a béauti- 
ful bay on which it lies, 
looking over four miles 
to the opposite shore, 
where the sun goes 
down, often doubling 
his setting splendors in 
the glassy waters. The 
paved streets, handsome 
houses, and wave kissed 
gardens have a New 
England look—so weill- 


was very early settled, 


. 
e 
to-do, tidy and tasteful in 
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and now boasts much wealth und re- 
finement, as several lordly colonnades 
and ornate cottages bear witness. In- 
deed, it is becoming a somewhat fash- 
ionable spot for urban opulence to re- 
tire to, or summer at. Here is ““‘ Wave 

Bank ”—the home of the courteous 

and accomplished ‘“ Sentinel” corres- 

pondent of the N. Y. Courier, and, 
near his sweet home, is the expensive 
villa of the well-known pioneer of our 

express companies. Aurora has a 

sectional reputation for tas, the 

reparations for one of which are given 
n our engraving,—also for floral and 

horticultural fairs, under the superin- 
tendence of one of the residents who 
enjoys the presidentship of the N. Y. 
State Medical Society. More than 
one hundred varieties of roses were 
contribated by one lady, on an occa- 
sion of this kind when we were present. 
As for drives and shore views, one of 
the charming fore- 
ground of our distant an ial view 
of the village, herewith presented. For 
the rest, we may borrow the words of 
one who sojourned in this village ot 
the day-dawning goddess: 

“ And there are waterfalls and singing streams 
Deep bidden in the bills, and sycamores 
Along the pebbled beach, and sunse: gieams 
Far = from the purple western 

res 

And yap aa boats, and many a moon- 
Regattas, rides, and festivals of Flora— 

A theusand charms that could adorn a tale, 
If laid among tny quiet scenes, Aurora.” 
Ca Lake is forty miles long, 

and tee to four miles wide. AL 

fred Street, in his exciting ‘ metrical 
romance” of “ Frontenac,” has devo- 
od coven gee to the beauty of its 
scenery. e have now passed in 
fancy along twelve miles of the eastera 
shore. The remaining distance to the 
head of the lake, at Jthaca, is varied 
by rocky cliffs, fine farms, busy land- 
ings, and elm-shaded capes that termi- 
nate in slender sand-bars which curve 
one way or the other, elastic as an ele- 

hant’s trunk—according as the wind 

as been blowing. No more strange 
and delightful sight is there, it may be 
mentioned, than the shores during or 
after a heavy rain; from all the ribbed. 
hills and tall bsttlements of rocks, 
countless snowy waterfalls start in be- 
ing—some of them of great height or 
torce. The grand cataract of this re- 
gion, ceaseless except in mid-summer, 
is Taghcanic Falls, ten miles from 
ithaca, and hidden a mile away from 
tne lake. The statistics of it are thus 

accurately and jocularly recorded by a 

rnymer who evidently had not seen the 

stream in high water : 


more. 
And ali the stream diffused in drops orbicular, 
Descends in wreaths and falling mists that 


Two hundred feet and ten, or nearly so, 
Before they form again the stream below.” 
Tthaca is a place of six thousand in- 
habitants, noticeable for its level, rec 
tangular streets, luxuriant shade-trees, 
and the lofty hills that surround it on 
all sides but the north, where the lake 
lies. In azigzag way, switching back 
and forth, the Cayuga and Susque- 
hanna Railroad manages to ascend the 
south hill, and the ascent affords many 
fine views of the valley and lake. The 
glory of Ithaca is the waterfalls. Five 
deep ravines pierce the hills, every 
one with a succession of magnificent 
cascades. The one most visited is 
rendered in our picture of the Olympic 
Falls. These are one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet high, with a vast 
amphitheatre below to do the echoin 
in. Only half the height and width 
of the Falls can be seen in the engrav- 
ing. The Tunnel, in the accompany- 
ing sketch, was built to supply water- 
power, and is two hundred feet long, 
from twelve to twenty in diameter, and 
cost two thousand dollars. The water, 
on..the right hand of the sketch, is 
above the cataract, the straight line 
being the brink. Facing around from 
this point of view, the spectator sees a 
second noble cascade, with a reflection 
of it in the pond that supplies the tun- 
nel. The name “ Olympic ”—at worst 
a better one than the common name of 
** Fall Creek ”’—was given by the late 
Solomon Southwick, Esq., of Albany 
—a venerable leader in lectures and 
newspapers in New York State. He 
wrote of this scenery in these words: 
“ This prospect reminded me in some 
degree, of the Kaaterskill Fall, on the 
Catskill Mountain, only this terminates 
in a view of the lake warers, and the 
smiling scenery of the opposite side of 
the vale. The Kaaterskill Fall is re- 
markable for its height—its amphithe- 
atrical form—and its awful sublimity 
and grandeur ; and yet I hardly know 
to which to give the preference, as in- 
teresting portions of natural scenery.” 
The scenery of Ithaca is little known 
to the travelling public; but Mr. 
Southwick and Mrs. Ellet have done 
something to set forth its attractions ; 
and we trust these sketches will aid in 
directing the seekers of beauty, and in- 
duce them at appropriate seasons of 
the year to resort to this neighberhood. 
To the artist, this vicinity possesses 
more than usual interest, every look- 
out forming a scene for his pencil, and 
every locality abounding in picturesque 
blendings of wood and water. Steam- 
ers and the railroads (sad dampers 
upon romance!) are bringing thither 
the weary and business-worn citizens 
of less picturesque localities, and sinee 
access has become so easy by the 
means of these mudern appliances, the 
places which we have illustrated are 
being daily rendered more and more 


your TUNNEL AT OLYMPIC FALLS, ITIIACA, NEW YORK. familiar to the public generally. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE ALTAR OF PRAYER. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


When sudden reverses the bosom distress, 

And fears of the future o’erwhelm and oppress ; 
When grief on existence throws doubt and dismay, 
And hope, like a phantom, “ flies swiftly away,”’— 


How fervent the heart strives the load to remove, 
By asking for courage and strength from above ; 
Imploring of Him, whose dominion is space, 

To grant us His blessing in rivers of grace. 


O, lonely dieconsolate, hast thou not felt, 

In the depths of thy spirit, whene’er thou hast knelt 
Beside that pure altar, though reared amid care, 

A joy beyond measure by offering up prayer? 


In that holy season, there comes to the breast 
A soothing of passion, of undisturbed rest, 

As we to that altar in humbleness stray, 

And “ Lord be my helper !”"—beseechingly pray. 


The skeptic may scoff it, but cannot destroy, 
Tis shielded by virtue and based upon joy ; 
Where the weary and worn of this world may repair, 
And find a protection from storms of despair. 


When waves of adversity rol! full and fast, 

And foaming in fury, thy feelings o’ercast, 

Kneel thou at prayer’s altar, and there will be given, 
A peace to thy soul, as a foretaste of heaven. 
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TWELVE HUNDRED A YEAR: 
AND HOW THEY MANAGED TO LIVE ON IT. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“ Wet, what is the order of the day, Eleanor? We must not 
lose this fine weather.” 

The brow of the young hostess was a little disturbea She had 
not expected her friend quite so soon, and she had order, = C4 
riage on this particular Thursday to pay cff her mor: fashio,, ‘€ 
calls. It would really “put her out” very much to give up her 
plans, but she had not the courage to say so. She did not think 
it would be polite. 

Mrs. Hale fancied something of the kind, in her quick discern- 
ment. “Do not let me make any difference in your intentions,” 
she said. “You did not expect me until Saturday, and I know 
city people are always busy. I can amuse myself with a book, 
and my sewing, or I could find my way to Stewart’s myself. 
Perhaps I had best snop this morning; and I never trouble my 
friends to wait upon my selections.” 

Mrs. Allen’s face brightened. ‘‘I was going to Siewart’s my- 
self, and then to pay some visits I ought not to postpone, it is so 
year the time for every one to go to the country. If you could 
find your way home, Cousin Mary, I could leave you there.” 


“Cousin Mary” was one of those very desirable guests, a con- 
siderate woman. She never forgot that every person must need 
some hours in the day to themselves, or that even one new inmate 
might make a great deal of trouble by not conforming to regular 
hours and established usages. Never exacting undue attention, 
she felt that part 6f the entertainment of the family circle came 
to her share; and she had a most convenient way of not seeming 
to notice and never recurring to any of those little contre temps 
that will arise in the best regulated households. 

“ There ’s one visit I should like to pay informally, if you will 
give me the address. I could find it, lam sure. You used to 
visit Miss Bleeker—are the family in town, do you know ?” 

“‘T did visit her ;” and there was a marked emphasis on the lit- 
tle word, expressive of a great deal more that might be said, if 
the lady chose. 

“ And why not now? I never met a young lady that pleased 
me more; she had a bright, cheerful face, and seemed to be a 
person of a great deal of taste.” 

“She used to dress splendidly. Her brothers gave her every- 
thing, you know. 1 don’t wonder they were provoked at her 
throwing herself away.” 

“OQ, I am disappointed ;” and Cousin Mary’s expressive face 
looked really troubled. ‘So many fine girls ruin themselves by 
unhappy matches—but I thought she had most excellent judg- 
ment. She always seemed to shun the society of gay men.” 


“ Yes—she’s thrown herself away, everybody says; and, of 
course, I had to give her up. No wedding at all, and mine was 
such an elegant affair. I don’t believe she had six wedding pres- 
ents—and you know every bit of my silver was given me, and 
my French china, and Hornten set, and three fancy chairs—only 
think of it!—besides a hundred other things. I called once or 
twice, but I never met her anywhere—she has a child, poor thing 
—and after a while our acquaintance died off. I suppose it was 


my fault, but they moved to Brooklyn, and we can’t hunt up - 


people there.” 

“ But what is there against her husband? Is he dissipated, or 
ill-bred, or dishonest !—though that goes for nothing, now a-days, 
I believe.” And Cousin Mary smiled, for she was thinking what 
a homely virtue integrity had become to city ears. 

“Why, he’s a bank teller !” 

“ Dreadful enormity!” And Mrs. Hale held up both hands, as 
if to break the shock. “Is that all that can be said against Mar- 
garet’s choice? But I dare say you pity her very much.” 

The merchant’s young wife certainly did. She fancied she had 
married for love herself; she was sure she liked Mr. Allen better 


than any one she had ever seen, and their positions and tastes 
were congenial. He was in excellent business, and could afford 
to give her a handsome home, well-furnished and in a fashionable 
neighborhood. As to living beyond Sixth Avenue, or above 
Twenty-Third Street, it had never crossed her mind—keeping 
house without three servants, a silver tea set and damask furni- 
ture was equally unthought of. She imagined herself to be a 
very excellent, careful wife ; and so she was, as far as good order, 
and a watchful regard to the incomings and outgoings of the home 
were concerned ; but with economy, she had but one association— 
vulgarity and meanness. She might as well attempt to live on 
nothing, as twelve hundred.a year. And so Mrs. Bleeker had 
decidedly thrown herself away on a bank teller. It was very 
good reasoning for Eleanor Allen, but Mrs. Hale seemed to come 
to a less satisfactory conclusion, or at least to suspend it, until she 
could judge for herself. She wished more than once to pay the 
proposed visit, for she could not believe Miss Bleeker had acted 
rashly ; and she was curious to see if her young friend had been 
repaid for foregoing the acquaintance of the circle in which she 
had always moved. 

“It would not have answered for Eleanor, that’s true,” she 
thought, as she arranged her bonnet before the costly toilet 
glass, in the chamber assigned to her. Every article reflected 
there, was in the most perfect taste. The rosewood furniture was 
richly, but not too elaborately carved; the Brussels carpet of a 
small, delicate pattern, corresponding to the walls, and the satin 
laine hangings of the window in tint. The very halls and ‘stairs 
had an air, as she passed through them to the half library, half- 
morning room, where they awaited the carriage. Mrs. Allen 
liked this room; there was a lace-curtained glass door leading 
into the ample store-room, and the light closet beyond. Toa 
certain degree, she had domestic tastes, and a woman’s love for 
cut glass and china. It was pleasant to be so near her household 
treasures. 

The Allens did not keep a carriage. Mr. Allen was a strict 
observer of the proprieties of business life, and did not think it 
looked well for a young merchant to seem extravagant. But his 
wife always had the same establishment from a neighboring livery, 
and a coachman with gloves and a cape. So she leaned back on 
the low, deep-cushioned seat, and crossed her hands as content- 
edly, as if Mrs. Smith, of the next block, did not have the same 
carriage from three until five. Mrs. Smith never shopped at 
Stewart’s—there was that consolation. 

Mrs. Allen wa; dressed, for making calls, in most unexception- 
able style, that is, she had on “all her best things.” Her French 
embroidery, handkerchief and all, did honor to her handsomest 
silk, and a dress bonnet from Mallherbis. Her very gaiters were 
scarcely less elegant than her gloves. Mrs. Hale could, in all 
sincerity, compliment her cousin on a tasteful and becoming 
toilet; and, as the carriage rolled smoothly over the Russ pave- 
ment, her self-complacent good nature increased at every square. 

“ That is young Lenox I just bowed to. Don’t you think he’s 
very stylish? Mr. Allen says, Miss Bleeker could have married 
him any day, two years ago; and, to my knowledge, Mr. Vance 
did propose, and he has been out of business these ten years, and 
is worth a hundred thousand.” 

“He must have age on his side, too,” Mrs. Hale said, play- 
fully. “Mr. Lenox I should call a boy. What is his business ?” 

“Nothing; the Lenoxes, you know, have not been in business 
these years. His father built that elegant house in Fourteenth 
Street I pointed out to you; and the boys are brought up to do 
nothing. Only think what she threw away !” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” was Cousin Mary’s quiet answer. “ It 
does not seem to me exactly respectable in this country for a man 
to be in no business. Young America is not noted for the culti- 
vation of any of the finer tastes that keep a man out of reckless, 
extravagant dissipation. I think a husband without an occupa- 
tion, would soon lose the zest for his wife’s society which daily 
absence gives. How old did you say Mr. Vance was ?” 


“Mary is somewhere about twenty, and I believe one of the 
sons is older—O, forty-five or fifty, and very well preserved. I 
think he?s as elegant a man as I know.” 

“ Fifty, and a widower! He would not bring any great amount 
of freshness of feeling or sentiment to the home of a woman of 
twenty. Margaret Bleeker has thrown away two fortunes, that’s 
clear; but not many other attractions. I wonder if poor people 
can be happy ?” 

Mrs. Hale said this so quietly, that Mrs. Allen could not make 
out whether she was in earnest or not. But the carriage had 
stopped at Stewart’s, and it was not necessary to discover. From 
Stewart’s, each lady pursued her own way—Mrs. Allen to leave 
large slips of pasteboard, bent at the corners, on people she did 
not care one penny for, and who scarcely took the trouble to read 
the name engraved in Italian characters; and Mrs. Hale found 
amusement in the motley crowd thronging the cabin of a Brook- 
lyn ferry-boat. 

There certainly must have been some strong inducement for 
Miss Bleeker to give up her elegant home with a married brother, 
to live in the retired street to which Mrs. Allen inquired her way. 
The houses were all small, though perfectly well built, and had a 
cheerful exterior, from the neatness with which they were kept. 
The door-plate, bearing the name she was in quest of—‘ Gregory ” 
—was as bright as Mrs. Allen’s new tea service; and at the sum- 
mons of the bell, a tidy-looking servant ushered the visitor into a 
well-furnished parlor. There was no waiting until time and 


patience were exhausted for the mistress of the house to appear. 
She was seated at the farther window, near a round table, with a 
writing desk and half-finished letter lying before her; a cloud of 
white cambric was thrown across a chair near her, half concealing 
8 pretty work-basket ; and on the floor at her feet, a fine looking 


child, possibly a year old, was amusing himself with the bright 
colors of the carpet. Miss Bleeker—or Mrs. Gregory, her new 
name—came forward without hesitation, or apology for her morn- 
ing dress, though at first she did not recognize her visitor. She 
was tall, with what is called an elegant figure, and an open, 
expressive face. The close-fitting gingham dress, and black silk 
apron, did not seem unfitting; and she would have been equally 
at home in Mrs. Allen’s silks and embroideries. 

“ Mrs. Hale! O, this is very kind!” she said, warmly, “I knew 
my friends must wish to see me when they can make the jour- 
ney to Brooklyn. I never blame those who don’t come, however. 
I used to have the fashionable horror of ferry-boats myself. Let 
me take your bonnet—it is so warm this morning. Come into 
the back parlor ; it is much cooler there.” 

“ And this is your little one, I suppose ?” said Mrs. Hala, not 
unwillingly removing her heavy bonnet, at the candid invitation. 
The child looked up with large, wondering eyes, and then returned 
the smile, with that slow, satisfied manner children so frequently 
have, as if making up their minds about a person. 

“ Yes, this is baby—little treasure, he is called half the time. 
Fred, darling, shall Mary take you, or will you be very quiet and 
good? I never suffer him to annoy strangers, Mrs. Hale, though, 
when I am alone, he is always with me. I do not believe in 
nurseries where there is only one child—do you?” 

“But it’s not fashionable to loye one’s children, now-a-days 
Margaret.” 

“I know it. I pity fashionable people.” 

Mrs. Gregory certainly seemed to be unaffectedly sorry for that 
large and unfortunate class of community. 

“And they, in return, pity you,” answered Mrs. Hale, going 
back to Mrs. Allen and her lamentations. ‘ Now that I see no 
signs of it, I must tell you that it was only’this morning I heard 
you had thrown yourself away.” 

Mrs. Gregory laughed merrily. “That was Eleanor Allen, 
I’m sure. I've not seen her for more than a year. Well, I’m 
glad you don’t agree with her. Sit here by the window, Mrs. 
Hale, there is such a pleasant breeze. I have curtains, you sec, 
though not satin damask. I think even plain muslin looks more 
cheerful than buff Holland shades alone. I like this one large 
window, and always pass my mornings here. You wont mind 
my sewing, will you?” 

Cousin Mary did not mind it at all. She thought it was a very 
pleasant picture—mother and child, sewing and all. The garden 
was larger than she had expected to find it, and beautifully kept; 
a grape-vine was trained ‘against the wall—there was not room 
enough for an arbor—and there were several fruit trees. She 
said how rare it was to find such a nook of greenery between 
brick walls. 

“T am glad you like it—the garden is our greatest luxury ;” 
and Mrs. Gregory put down her sewing, pointing out her favorite 
rose trees. “It refreshes me so—a ‘ joy forever ;’ and Frederick, 
Mr. Gregory, is as fond of gardening asI am. All our tastes 
are alike. That Madonna was the only expensive whim of his 
bachelor days; and between our own picture, baby and the gar- 
den, I have always something pleasant to look at. Let me give 
you a lunch—you will take something ;” and with the sudden 
hospitable thought not waiting for denial, Mrs. Gregory went her- 
self to prepare it Mrs. Hale took an interested, not merely curi- 
ous, survey of the room in which she was left alone, baby having 
departed with his mama The Madonna, with her large, serious 
eyes, was the only expensive ornament of the room. The piano 
was plain and small, and there was only a lounge in place of the 
usually indispensable sofa. The light chairs, a book-case, the 
round table, the bright ingrain carpet, were so arranged as t 
give the cheerful look she had noticed on first entering ; and 
vase of roses stood by the little desk, while the long muslin cu 
tains floated in and out, with a soft, flickering shadow. A half 
opened volume was lying under the work—Miss Barrett’s poems, 
open at the exquisite description of a sleeping child. Mrs. Hale’s 
heart softened as it had not done for many aday. She could 
remember when the whole poetry of her life had been centred in 
the sweet charities of motherhood, as she read : 


“ Sleep on, baby. on the floor, 

Tired of all the playing ; 

Sleep with smile the sweeter for 
That you dropped away in! 

On your curls’ full roundness, stand 
Golden lights 

One cheek pushed out by the hand 
Folds the dimple inly. 


Little head and little foot, 
Heavy laid for pleasure ; 
Underneath the lids half-shut, 
Slants the shining azure ; 
Open-souled in noonday sun, 
So you lie and slumber ; 

“You are very thoughtfal, I am sure,” she said, as Mrs. Gre- 
gory returned, bearing a most inviting looking tray. Had she 
been the wife of a millionhire, the napkin could not have been 
more delicately white, and the simple china was graceful in shape. 
There was only thin cut bread and butter, it is true, with a sliced 
orange sprinkled with powdered sugar ; but with the goblet of ice 
water, Mrs. Hale could not have enjoyed anything more this 
unusually warm June day. 

Mrs Gregory was pleased at the tribute to her simple fare ; and 
Mrs. Hale could not forbear asking how it al: came about, as she 
finished the orange. 

“Do you remember the last time I saw you—two years ago 
last August—at Newport? I know you will forgive it, if I ask 
you how you ever made up your mind to change your bellehood 
and luxurious life for this.” 

“TI feel you are really interested, Mrs, Hale; but if you only 
knew how much happier I have been here—how truly, truly happy 
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I am—you would nut wonder. I saw at home at brother’s, that 
wealth was not all in all. Julia was always occupied—brother 
always full of anxious plans, and away on business half the time. 
You may say they are almost strangers to each other in their own 
home. I wanted to be loved, and I knew Mr. Gregory was sin- 
cere, and so I encouraged him and he proposed.” 

' “T wonder that he should have the courage to, knowing how 
you had been educated.” 

“That’s what he says often. I tease him sometimes, by pre- 
tending I think he regrets it; but you know I always said what I 
meant. One day we had a long talk, or rather he and old Mr. 
Colson had, when I was sitting by, about young men marrying. 
Mr. Colson said it kept them out of mischief; Fred answered, 
very few could afford it. Mr. Colson said he began on five hun- 
dred a year; Fred laughed and said, twenty-five hundred a year 
was a pittance now, the way people lived. But it was a bitter 
laugh; and then I met his eyes, so loving, so hopeless, at the 
same time. I understood him from that moment, and it made 
me think. I knew so little of household matters; brother had 
always made me a liberal allowance, and I had to think a great 
deal before I made up my mind.” 

“Well, have you been as happy as a story-book ever since ?” 
asked Mrs. Hale, who knew the wide difference between theory 
and practice. 

“It was harder than I expected, and I wont pretend to deny it. 
At first, I did not feel it; we boarded in a very pleasant home, 
and, of course, my wardrobe was new and nice. We were very 
much in love, as the saying is, and I was desperately magnani- 
mous, whenever Fred touched upon the sacrifices I had made for 
him. Then we began to find boarding very expensive, with baby 
and nurse, and I felt the coldness of some of my friends more 
than I cared to acknowledge. My dresses began to. look out of 
date, and I could not renew them in the same style. Of course, 
if I could not dress, I could not visit; and the only thing in our 
married life that I don’t like to dwell on is, how my fretting at 
that time must have teased poor Fred. When I began to see 
how pule and harassed he looked, it brought me to my senses ; 
and I proposed housekeeping of my own accord, as we had to 
keep a servant at any rate. Then, such a time as we had house- 
hunting! You would be amused at how my ideas came down. 
From Irving Place—from the region of Fifth Avenue—even from 
St. Mark’s Place down, down to the ferry, and then across to 
Brooklyn, which I had always detested. But we got this house 
for one half the most inconvenient location in town, and the 
garden was its great attraction. We were offered one in Pierpont 
Street, much more stylish-looking, at the same rent, but there 
was only about six feet of brick pavement in the rear. I’m glad 
you think it pleasant.” 

“Tt certainly is, my dear child;” and at that moment Mrs. 
Hale could almost have taken the young wife to her motherly 
arms and kissed her—she seemed so loving, so wife-like and 
hopeful. “ But how did you succeed housekeeping ?” 

“©, dear, you ought to have Fred to describe my mishaps! 
But I have an excellent woman now, who has taught me a great 
deal of domestic economy, and Fred isn’t afraid to invite a friend 
home to dine now and then. Even brother declares everything 
tastes well here, though he has a French cook, at eighteen dollars 
a month, and I pay Judith but eight for doing everything. I take 
all the care of baby; I set out to do all my own sewing, but I 
found that was not wise. I fagged over it, and it made me cross 
and fretful when Fred came home, tired out with his day’s work. 
So I found I could do without a dress bonnet, and a new silk this 
spring, and that pays my seamstress for several weeks.” 

Cousin Mary quite agreed with Mrs Gregory about the econ- 
omy of hiring plain sewing. She had seen too many women lose 
their health and spirits, by confining themselves to their needles, 
instead of moving about in light, household tasks, and spending 
the money thus saved in dress. It is too common a fault with 
young American housekeepers ; the more so, that they regard it in 
the light of a virtue. 

“I sew for baby still, you see, that is such a great pleasure,” 
ran on Mrs, Gregory, her needle flying through the cambric, 
“but I never have anything about when Fred comes. After four, 
our dinnér hour, we devote to each other; we read and study a 
little, walk, ride sometimes and garden. All this pleasure out of 
twelve hundred a year; for his salary has been increased, and we 
are beginning to save something now.” 

Mrs. Hale’s question, “I wonder if poor people can be happy,” 
was solved to her entire satisfaction. The Gregories were “ poor 
people,” in Mrs. Allen’s eyes, and much to be pitied. Mrs. Hale 
returned to her cousin’s elegant house, and sat down to the styl- 
ishly-laid table, to be helped by the stylish waiter, and to bear her 
part in a dull and measured discourse, of the weather, business, 
early vegetables and French entrees—wondering if Mrs. Allen, in 
her monotonous routine of dressing, visiting and shopping, did 
not demand the most sympathy. The more especially, when Mr. 
Allen went to sleep behind the evening paper, and his wife, with 
her unoccupied mind and heart, yawned over some crochet work 
until bedtime. But she did not think it would be kind to draw 
too vivid a contrast. 
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CHAUCER AND SHAKSPEARE. 


I take unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerfulness 
is especially delicious to me in my old age. How exquisitely ten- 
der he is, and yet how perfectly free from the least touch of sickl 
melancholy or morbid drooping! The sympathy of the poet wit 
the subjects of his poetry is particularly remarkable in Shakspeare 
and Chaucer ; but what the first effects by a strong act of imagi- 
nation and mental metamorphosis, the last does without any effo 
merely by the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature. How wel 
we seem to know Chaucer! How absolutely nothing do we know 
of Shakspeare !—Coleri 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MARY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


How soft the sound, and musical ; 
There’s not another name 

So linked with thoughts of sweetness all, 
Or #0 allied to fame. 


There’s not another name so blest, 
So oft recalled in song, 

Remembered in the poet’s breast 
So tenderly and long. 


Methinks no bard has ever sung, 
By Mary uninspired ; 

O’er Byron’s wondrous harp she hung, 
And Burns with ardor fired. 


A childish love for her we knew, 
Ere romance had grown cool ; 
She had the sweetest eyes of blue 

In all the village school. 


And now her name, with no regrets, 
Calis up & thousand joys; 

The May-days and the violets 
Of school-time girls and boys. 


+ > 
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THE FAITHFUL CLERK. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


You cannot stop the course of Cupid’s arrows ; they will hit 
where least expected, and leave a mark that no patent medicine 
can cure. Mr. Boswell went to the great city, full forty years 
ago, as a poor boy; but he worked his way up by “ clerking it,” 
until he went into business for himself. He then hired poor 
young men, like his former self, and among the rest took Sam 
Offing as a boy to do messages and run of errands. In particu- 
lar, Sam was always despatched with small notes to his master’s 
house, and while he was sitting in the entry waiting for “ ma’am ” 
to return an answer—for she was a terrible slow penman—little 
Nancy, the rich man’s daughter, made his acquaintance. Sam 
was a bright boy, rather precocious, had an entertaining way to 
amuse the little girl, so that by-and-by she used to inquire of her 
father “if he were not coming of some errand again soon?” 
And there never was any long suspension in his calls, for it either 
rained and his master wanted an umbrella, or a friend was invited 
to dinner, or he had heard something of importance to communi- 
cate, so Sam was despatched with the message. And then he was 
a great favorite with the old lady—for he was very exact and 
truthful—two excellent traits in any messenger. 

For years this sort of transmitted intelligence was conveyed by 
Sam. He was no longer the little boy, but a tall, graceful youth, 
and little Nancy was some way in her teens. Now, he used to be 
invited by the daughter into the sitting-room ; he was no longer 
called “Sam,” but Samuel. Miss Nancy and he discoursed of 
concerts and theatrical exhibitions, and once in a while Samuel 
attended the same church, and used to peep over to his master’s 
pew and catch a glimpse of Nancy’s black, lustrous eyes. “ But 
what if she did return the glance,” thought he, “‘I am the son 
of a poor widow, and only a clerk; it is all nonsense to think of 
being a favorite, only as I am faithful in the old man’s service.” 
But somehow Nancy did show winning ways. She half invited 
him to come and take a seat in the pew—or rather, she said, “ we 
have always room enough,”—and when she gave her birthday 
party she insisted upon Samuel’s being invited. The old lady 
thought at first it would never do, but Nancy pleaded so hard, at 
last she told her father in consideration of his faithfulness he 
ought to be invited, and none of the company would recognize 
him, yet she should delight to introduce him as Mr. Offing! 

She did so, and many inquiries were made by sundry young 
belles to know “‘ who was that handsome young man?” All this 
flattered Nancy’s vanity, and increased her affection. She now 
had low conversation when he came of errands, and once her 
mother detected her in writing a note to him. She reproved her 
for her temerity, which seemed not a whit to abate her attach- 
ment. Finally her mother thought of sending her from home to 
abate the silly girl’s love, and being obliged to tell the secret to 
the father, he protested she should be sent to a convent rather than 
disgrace herself in this way. 

But Samuel was so well versed in his mercantile affairs; he 
knew so much better than himself the characters of his custom- 
ers, and had such a ready tact at detecting any evasive artifice, 
that he saved him thousands annually; and this fact was not to 
be overlooked by dismissing him from service. But the affair 
with Miss Nancy was not to be passed over without a reproval. 
Boswell had always been on the most intimate terms with his 
clerk, and how he could so reprimand him as to accomplish his 
purpose and destroy his attachment for his daughter, was to him 
a puzzling enigma. He was mistaken, however, in one of his 
conclusions, which was, that no father ever had so difficult a mat- 
ter to adjust before. After a sleepless night, Mr. Boswell called 
his clerk into his presence. At that very moment he was reading 
a note which ran on this wise : 

“ My parents may banish me to some foreign shore, or they ma 
immerse me in the walls of a convent; yet I will surmount ail 
barriers and eventually be yours. They may cramp my move- 


ments, but they shall never destroy the affection nor the love in 
my heart towards the ‘ despised clerk.’ N.” 


“ Offing,” said Mr. Boswell, “is there any business on hand 


requiring immediate attention?” 


“None, sir,” replied the young man, “save a few unanswered 
letters to some cotton dealers ;” and he twirled the loving note in 
his hand as if one of them. 

“ Samuel,” said Mr. B., with a loud hem; “ Sam, I hear there 
is an attachment existing between you and my daughter. Report 
yourself like a man—is it so?” 

“It is, sir,” replied Samuel, manfully; “but allow me to say, 
sir, I will never marry her without your consent.” 

“ Keep her affections and not marry,—hey, boy,—do I under- 
stand you ?” 

“ The affections are her own, sir. I will use no improper means 
to retain them, Mr. Boswell—but perhaps you are too late in 
pushing these inquiries.” 

“Offing !—you scapegrace!” replied Boswell, half indignant, 
and half playful, “‘ you always will have the last word.” 

He then changed his tone, and inquired about the liabilities of 
Pettengill & Co. 

Mr. Boswell, evidently, was a relieved man. He had done his 
duty in reprimanding the young man, and he could inform his 
wife of it, and let her proceed as she thought proper. - 

Nancy, in the meantime, showed no reluctance to be driven 
whithersoever they might send her, and the convent in a Southern 
State was selected. Her outfit was now rapidly purchased and 
made ready, and the day arrived for her departure. Samuel 
manifested no outward signs of regret, and the great object 
seemed to unobservant eyes to be accomplished. 

Nancy, upon her arrival, wrote back concerning the delightful 
home she had entered. She seemed docile and obedient,—loved 
her parr ore than ever, and begged to assure them that they 
need have anxiety on her behalf. She stayed a year with the 
Lady Superior, really improving in all the graces and charms of 
feminine loveliness, when her father was suddenly taken ill, and 
she was summoned at his bedside. 

The interview was a long and private one—but Mr. Offing, the 
clerk, was likewise found by his bedside the same afternoon. 
“Samuel,” said Mr. Boswell, “I am about to leave this world. 
At such a time everything but one’s character seems of little. 
worth. You have been all in all to me in my business transac- 
tions. Do you love my daughter, still?” said he, pressing his 
hand. 

“ Our affections are unchanged ?”’ remarked Samuel. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Boswell, “‘ she is yours. Call her.’’ 

“Nancy, you have my dying approbation to marry this young 
man, and remember it is in consequence of the discreet and im- 
plicit obedience you have both rendered us when we were opposed 
and indignant at the thought of your marriage. Here is my 
will; call your mother. Samuel read it, and see if it is satisfac- 
tory.” He did so, and they were all moved to tears. 


Samuel was appointed his executor—he was likewise his suc- 
cessor in business, with a cash capital of fifty thousand, deposited 
in his own name for his benefit, besides most ample provision for 
his widow and daughter. “And in consideration of the sterling 
integrity and a manifest desire to please,” was inserted before the 
devise to Samuel Offing. 

The clerk now succeeded his master; the marriage soon fol- 
lowed, and the happy couple are still respected, affluent and be- 
loved—an example to all aspiring young men, early restricted by 
poverty, to be faithful and devoted to their employers, being 
assured that this is not a solitary instance where a promotion 
ensues as the reward of undeviating rectitude. 


THE POTOMAC THROUGH THE BLUE RIDGE 


The passage of the Potomac, through the Blue Ridge, is, per- 
haps, one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. You stand 
on a very high point of land. On your right comes up the Shen- 
andoah, having ranged along the foot of the mountain a hundred 
miles to seek avent. On your left approaches the Potomac, seek- 
ing a passage also. In the moment of their junction, they rush 
together against the mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off to 
the sea. The first glance at this scene hurries our sénses into the 
opinion, that this earth has been created in time; that the moun- 
tains were formed first ; that the rivers began to flow afterwards ; 
that, in this place particularly, they have been dammed up by the 
Blue Ridge of mountains, and have formed an ocean which filled 
the whole valley; that, continuing to rise, they have at length 
broken over at this spot, and have torn the mountain down from 
its summit to its base. The piles of rocks on each hand, but par- 
ticularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their disrupture 
and avulsion from their beds by the most powerful agents of na- 
ture, corroborate the impression. But the distant finishing, which 
nature has given to the picture, is of a very different character. 
It is a true contrast to the foreground. It is as placid and delight- 
ful as that is wild and tremendous. For, the mountain being 
cloven asunder, she presents to your eye, through the cleft, a smali 
catch of smooth Siue horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain 
country, inviting you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring 
around, to pass through the breach, and participate of the calm 
below. Here the eye ultimately composes itself; and that way 
too, the road happens actually to lead. You cross the Potomac 
above its junction, pass along its side through the base of the 
mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging in frag- 
ments over you, and within about twenty miles reach Frederick- 
town, and the fine country round that. This scene is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the neighborhood of 
the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed their lives within 
half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey these monu- 
ments of a war between rivers and mountains, which must have 
shaken the earth itself to its centre.—./efferson. 
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Suaxspeare—In Shakspeare one sentence begets the next 
naturally ; the meaning is all interwoven. He goes on kindling 
like a meteor through the dark atmosphere ; yet, when the crea. 
tion in its outline is once perfect, then he seems to rest from his 

bor, and to smile upon his work, and tell himself that it is very 

You see many scenes and parts of scenes which are sim- 


ply Shakspeare’s disporting himself in joyous triumph and vigor- 
ous fun after obtaining a great achievement of his 
—Table Talk. 


highest genius. 
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THE HIPPODROME. 
The above cut conveys a true idea of the great Hippodrome 


buildings, on Madison Square, New York, covering an area of 
two acres of ground, with a front on Broadway of two hundred 
feet wide, extending backwards so as to occupy nearly the entire 
block, at once forming a grand and imposing feature. The tout 
ensemble is striking and peculiar. Turretted abutments decorated 
with classic carvings, and capped with grotesque ornaments, and 
the extended pyramid striped with green and white, that goes to 
form the covering of the arena, have a most unique contour. To 
use a familiar mannerism, the Hippodrome is most decidedly 
French. The fact is, it is a French idea—a regular Paris impor- 


VIEW OF -THE HIPPODROME, ON MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


tation, but perfected by American enterprise. M. Franconi, a 
Parisian, “ to the l ,” is the manager and projector ; but 
Monsieur Yankee has supplied the material for the successful con- 
duction of the concern. But if the exterior at once surprises, 
attracts, and elicits admiration, what must be the effect of the 
internal arrangements? We have seen them, but to describe them 
is a task of some difficulty. Classic lore, ancient history, Wal- 
ter Scott’s picture of the tournament, the songs of chivalry, are 
all competent to give an idea of what is to be seen at Franconi’s 
Hippodrome. Our artist has furnished us with an illustration of 
the Zournament, in which a grand procession of over one hundred 
and fifty persons and one hundred horses forms a prominent attrac- 


~ 


tion. Amid the blast of the clarion, two knights engage in con- 
flict ; one falls by the hand of the other; his horse is lanced, falls 
over dead, and is borne motionless upon a hurdle from the avenue ! 
This one thing alone supersedes anything America has ever wit- 
nessed. The Steeple Chase, the Stag Hunt, the Olympian Games, 
lofty aerial flights, and other wonders, are all executed in a new 
style, and each act is calculated to sustain the reputation the Hip- 
podrome has acquired. The enterprise, notwithstanding the im- 
mense outlay necessary to carry it out properly, has already richly 
returned the money that has been invested in it, and the interest 
manifested by the public seems not in the least to have abated ; 
strangers from far and near are thronging to witness the exhibition. 
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BETTER THAN GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 
The following is only one among many of the orders we receive 


from persons now engaged in selling the bound volumes of our 
Pictorial ; 


Sprincrievp, Mass., June 11, 1853. 

F. Gieason, Esq. : 

Res, Sir,—Send me fifty more of the Pictorials 

—fifteen of volume I, fifteen of volume II, and twenty of volume 

III. Send immediately on receipt of this, by express—enclosed is 

the money. I have been here only two days, and in that time have 

sold forty-seven out of the fifty volumes I took at your office the 
other day. Very truly yours, 

James W. 

By the above letter it will be seen that our bound volumes of 
the Pictorial are going off rapidly, and that those persons engaged 
in selling them make a good business for themselves, considering 
the low price we sell them to those who sell again. Now, as 
there is room for others who may wish to engage in the business, 
we shall be happy to inform them of the low price at which we 
let the agents have the volumes, or give them any other informa- 
tion they require, upon their either calling at our office or writing 
to us upon the subject by mail. 


GRISI IN LONDON, 


Speaking of the appearance of Grisi, this season, at the Opera 
House, London, the Spectator says : “ Last year it was universally 
remarked that she had ‘ renewed her youth ;’ and, from her re-ap 
pearance in Norma, on Thursday night, the same thing might be 
said again, still more emphatically. Of course, the matron of 
forty can never again be the beautiful girl who enchanted the 
world at nineteen; but in her grandest and most unrivalled im- 
personations—Norma, Semiramide, Lucrezia Borgia—she is all, 
and probably more than all, that she ever was. Her Norma of 
Thursday, was one of her greatest triumphs. Its announcement 
filled every stall, the pit, and most of the boxes; and the audi- 
ence seemed to feel that they could not sufficiently express their 
admiration and delight.” As Grisi is soon to be among us, we 
watch her career with more than ordinary interest. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... It is a somewhat notable fact, that in girls we love what 
they are; in young men what they promise to be! 

.+.. Coleman & Stetson, of the Astor House, New York, we 
see by the papers, are to build a mammoth hotel “ up t.wn.” 

.++. It is said that money is so plenty in California, that the 
streets are to be paved with doubloons ; but this is very doubtful. 

.... Europe will be thrown into a fresh state of turmoil and 
trouble, if the anticipated death of Loui’, Napoleon occurs. 

.++» That famous beau, Mr, Wykoff, has at length conquered 
the prejudices of Miss Gamble, and they are to be married. 

..+. Charles Levi Woodbury has been appointed to, and has 
accepted, the mission at Bolivia; he will soon proceed thither. 

.--. Madame Pfeiffer, the noted, and remarkably fearless fe- 
male traveller, was last heard from somewhere in Sumatra. 

..+. The Boston Light Dragoons, Col. I. H. Wright, com- 
manding, is the best volunteer dragoon company in the Union. 

.++. Ik Marvel, the popular and very delightful author, has, 
we learn, been appointed United States consul to Venice. 

.... A young English officer lately, on a wager, walked 56 
miles in twelve hours, winning by only a few moments. 

+++ Inthe vicinity of Lynn, a few days since, a farmer had 
fifteen fowls killed by lightning. They died instantly. 

... Copper, silver and gold mines are said to be immensely 

abundant and prolific in Japan. All worked by government. 

..-. Mr. Ball, of this city, has lately completed a most striking 
full length statue of Daniel Webster. It is a gem of art. 

+++. J. Fennimore Cooper’s late residence, at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., has been sold, and is now fitted up as a hotel. 


BORES IN SOCIETY. 

Too many people look upon half the vicissitudes of life as 
excessive bores ; and simply because, in their limited knowledge, 
they can see no essential use in a thing, which, for the moment, 
may cause them temporary annoyance, they unhesitatingly con- 
demn it. But nothing is worthless ; it is only ignorance as to its 
appropriate use that renders anything of little value. Countless 
wealth lies hidden in all the creations of God, and every green 
herb and root contains uncounted riches for the use of man. 
How true it is, that in the perfect circle of creation, nothing could 
be spared, for there is design in all things. Man, in his weak- 
ness, would crush the myriads of insects that people the air, or 
fatten on decayed substances. He can see no use in the thistle 
that springs up spontaneously to mock the indolence of the hus- 
bandman; he questions the wisdom of Divine Providence when 
the pestilence claimeth its victims, yet he knows not but it sweep- 
eth away a mightier and unknown curse. It has been beautifully 
said that the foreknown station of a rush is as fixed as the station 
of aking; and doubtless the sailing of a cloud hath Providence 
for its pilot. 

Of all the numerous bores with whom society is afflicted, none 
is more pestilential than the sour man—the fellow who is always 
dissatisfied, grumbling and discontented. He is not:satisfied with 


being uncomfortable hims:If, but he seeks to spread a shade of |. 


discomfort all around him. If he would be content to confine his 
mutterings and murmurings to himself, and to maintain a strict 
seclusion, he might be pardoned and pitied; but when he thrusts 
his grievances upon society, he then becomes, as Dogberry elo- 
quently observes, “‘ most tolerable and not to be endured.” 

The sour man is always sour; the milk of human kindness in 
his breast is curdled—there is no sweetness in the acid principle 
of his composition; nature has given him a quantum sufficit of 
lemon-juice, but has forgotten the saccharine ingredient. He is 
sour from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same ; in 
sunshine and moonlight, twilight and gaslight. When he wakes 
in the morning, he grumbles because it is time to get up; his 
coffee is always too hot or too cold; his toast and steak either 
overdone or underdone ; he finds nothing satisfactory in the morn- 
ing papers ; he is always in the opposition, let whatever party be 
in government. When he goes out he invariably grambles at the 
weather—if it is a little cool, he calls it Arctic weather; if it is 
mild, he compares it to the tropics; if it drizzles, he declares it 
rains pitchforks, and a gentle breeze is a hurricane. 

Those who assume a mournful and sad air, though they differ 
somewhat from the sour man, are much after the same school, 
save that the weeping philosopher is generally mourning for him- 
self. He will never set out upon a journey without first fortifying 
himself, by bringing to mind all the horrible steamboat accidents, 
and stage-coach tragedies, and dismal robberies, and murders of 
travellers that have occurred within the last half century. He 
will thus be prepared to “ sup full of horrors on the road.” 

When the engine whistles on approaching a crossing, he will 
immediately feel certain of a coming collision, and will screw his 
body into all manner of impossible shapes to meet it; while the 
ordinary signal of the engineer’s bell, on board the boat, will 
instantly suggest the explosion of the boiler, and the destruction 
of all the passengers. The porter who takes his carpet bag will 
bear the aspect of a highway robber ; and the pretty waiting-maid 
at the hotel, as she hands him his sugar for the coffee, will be 
taken for a Lucrezia Borgia in disguise, serving him with allo- 
pathic doses of arsenic or corrosive sublimate ! 

The laughing philosopher is the very antipodes of both the 
specimens referred to. He enjoys everything as he goes along ; 
he makes fun of every little mistake he encounters on life’s _pil- 
grimage; and a tumble in a stage-coach, or a slip from a rail, are 
regarded as a matter of course. His flow of spirits never slack- 
ens till the tide of life has ceased to ebb ; hence he always appears 
ten years younger than he actually is. His hair never turns gray, 
or, at least, seems never to do so; his step never loses its elas- 
ticity; he trips through life as gaily and unconcernedly as he 
walks through a quadrille, and succeeds not only in making him- 
self, but every one around him, happy ; and as the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the main object of life, his philosophy, beyond a doubt, 
is the only true one. ‘‘ They pass best over the world,” said 
Queen Elizabeth, “who trip over it quickly ; for it is but a bog— 
if we stop, we sink !” 
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Fixe Arts.—The engravings to which the subscribers of the 
New York Art Union are entitled, are now ready for delivery at 
W. Y. Balch’s establishment, No. 92 Tremont Street. In this 
connection, we may mention that Mr. Balch exhibits to his cus- 
tomers a rare and beautiful gallery of paintings, and those in 
search of artistic gems should call upon him. 


Tae WEATHER AND THE Crops.—From every State in the 
Union cheering prospects of the growing crops reach us. In 
some of the Southern and Western States, drought has prevailed 
to an alarming extent until recently, when it was succeeded by 
copious and refreshing showers of rain. 

Quire a Fatu.—It is rumored that the mother of the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams has commenced a suit for slander against all 
persons who have asserted that her Eleazer is the son of a king. 
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Generovus.—Madame Sontag has, it is said, distributed over 
six thousand dollars in private charities since her arrival in the 
United States. 


Trux.—The grace which makes every other grace amiable, is 
humility, with which true bravery is ever coupled. 


In this a, by Rev Mr. Randall, Mr. C. Battell Thompson, editor of the 
Le Roy (N.Y ) Gazette, to Mrs. Sarah H. Shannon. 

By Kev. Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Edward P. Clark to Miss Sarah E. Champlin. 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Warren French to Mies Emeline Searle. 

By Rev. Mr. Fox. Mr. Edward F. Duscher to Miss Elizabeth McNeil. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Darling Weich to Miss Arvilla Downing. 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Dr. Caldieott, David B. Weston to Lucy Hutchinson. 

At Andover, Mr. Emory E. Harwood, of Oxford, to Miss Lucy F Clark. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr Francis Gorton, of Roe , N. Y., to 
Miss Martha A., eldest ter of Dea. Judah Crosby. 

At Holliston, Mr Hiram Nichols to Lucy M Thurstin, both of Southboro’. 

At Milford, by Rev. Mr. Ballou. Mr. George R. Ho! to Miss Marie, daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Bates, of Mendon. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Emery, Mr. Amos §. to Miss Miranda Dean. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Robert @. Sargent to Miss J. B. Woods. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Mars, Francis R. Dickson to Miss Sarah A. Gant, 
both of Providence», R. [. 

At Westfield, Mr. Royal Weller, Cashier of Hampden Bank to Helen Lansing. 

At Charlemont, Mr. George W. Mayhew to Miss Lucina A. Bishop. 

At Middiefield, by Rev. Mr Herrick. Mr. Wm. L. Chureb to Nancy A Smith. 

At Alfred, Me., Rev. Wm. Wilcox, of Kennebunk, to Mise Annie Goodenow. 

At Hartland Vt., Mr. Geo. &. Eaton. of Boston to Miss Abbie C. Cotton. 

At Fort Smith, Ark., Capt. F. Henrickson, U. 8. A.. to Lizzie A. Griffith. 


In this city, Miss Ann , daughter of the late Col. Jesse Goodnow, o 
Grace O.. wife 
P 


Mr. John Robinson; Rev. Nath’! W. Williams 
68; Mr. ih Smith, 58. 


At Chelsea, Mrs. Sultina T.. wife of Mr William EB. Stanwood 28. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Franklin Sawyer. 68. 

At Somerville, Miss Constantia, daughter of Nath’! 8. Prince, of Newton, 28. 
At Medford, Capt. Andrew Blanchard, Jr., 66. 

At Dedham, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Mr. James M Chase. 

At Newburyport. Mrs. Margaret. wife of Mr. Joshua M. Hibbard, 23. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr John B. ar 76. 

At Marlboro’, Emma I , daughter of Mr. L. M. Badrow, 3 mos. 17 days. 

At Oakham, Miss Sarah Crawford, 24 Mr. Jesse Fitts, 61. 

At Hardwick Mies Lucy Ann, only daughter of Mr. John Dean, 20. 

At Petersham, Mr. John Savage. 44. 

At Lempster, N. H., Or. T. Abell, 74—editor of N. E. Farmer’s Almanac 39 yrs. 
At Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. Elisha Hill, 71. 

At Portland. Me., Capt. James Alden, 78. 

At New Haven, Ct.. A. H. Maltby. for many years bookseller and publisher. 
At Washington, D. C.. Mrs. Lydia, wife of Dea. R. P. Anderson. 66. 

At Georgetown, D.C.. Mrs Julia 8., relict of late Com. C. W. Morgan, U.8.N. 
At Columbus, Ga.. Mrs. Fanny B. Stoddard. of Milford, Mass., 23 

At sea, on board ship Hartford, Mr. Daniel Clough, of Alexandria, N. H., 23. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 24 and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Picroriat Drawine-Room CompPan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined side, 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUND&ED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners. and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
and beautiful Villages ; and. in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXEs of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel and elegant series, for future refi and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. Terms: one volume, $3—two vol- 
umes, $5—three volumes, $7. . 


GLEASOVS PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and usefid in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely origina] in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the princip«) ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketclies ef utiful scenery, taken 
from life, will also be given. with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixgy-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 
octavo pages. 
TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 


1 Subscriber, one year ... 83 00 
8 « 16 00 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annun. 

(> One copy of the Fiae or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL DRAWING-Koom COMPANION, One year, for $4 QU. 

(> The PicroriaL Daawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, aud of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. s 

Published every SatuRDAY, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by ¥. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCITI, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCLI, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
. C. BAGLEY, 169 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
OODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictoriai.] 
A SONG TO EDITH. 


~~ 


BY ANNA M. HEFFERNAN. 


O, come to the banks of the Amazon, 
Loved one, come away with me; 

And the fairest waters that ever ran, 
Thy lovely eyes shall see 

There ’s music in their murmuring, 
Like the last notes of the swan ; 

And they’ll hymn a song of tenderness, 
On the banks of the Amazon. 


There summer lives with her brightest smile, . 
In a home of tropic flowers ; 
And joy the steps of time beguiles, 
Till the days seem winged hours. 
There gentlest winds of heaven breathe, 
The rose on thy cheek to fang; 
And they ’ll woo thy lips with their balmy kiss, 
On the banks of the Amazon. 


0, brighter will glow its waters, love, 
As they look on those eyes of thine ; 

And they’l! steal a tone of thy sweet voice, 
To make their song divine. 

And the bright course of the summer, love, 
Will still be as it began; 

For endiess sunshine with thee will reign, > 
On the banks of the Amazon. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF RICHELIEU. 


BY EDWARD SUTTON SMITH. 

Se the Mediterranean, far distant, washing with its blue wa- 
ters the sandy shores. Enter that city resembling Athens; and 
to find him who reigns there, follow that dark and irregular 
street: mount the steps of the old archiepiscopal palace, and en- 
ter the first and largest of its apartments. 

It was a very long and high saloon, lighted by a series of lofty 
windows, of which the upper part only have retained the blue, 
yellow and red panes, that diffuse a mysterious light through the 
apartment. An immense round table occupied its entire breadth, 
near the great fireplace; around this table, covered with a colored 
cloth, and laden with papers and portfolios, were seated, bending 
over their pens, eight secretaries, busied in copying letters which 
were passed to them from a smaller table. Other men moved 
cautiously to and fro on the carpeted floor, arranging the com- 
pleted papers in the shelves of a bookcase, partly filled with books 
bound in black. 

Notwithstanding the number of persons assembled in the room, 
you might have heard a pin drop. The only interruption to the 
otherwise dead silence, was the sound of pens rapidly gliding over 
paper, and a shrill voice dictating, stopping every now and then 
to cough. This voice proceeded from a vast arm-chair, placed 
by the side of the fire, which was blazing, notwithstanding the 
heat of the season and of the country. It was one of those arm- 
chairs that you still see in old castles, and which seem made to 
read you to sleep in, whatever the book may be, so easy is every 
part of it: you are received into a circular cushion of down; if 
the head leans back, the cheeks sink into pillows covered with 
silk, and the seat juts out so far beyond the elbows, that you may 
believe the provident upholsterers of our forefathers arranged that 
the book should make no noise in falling so as to awaken the 
sleeper. But let us quit this digression, and proceed to the man 
who occupied the chair, and was very far from sleeping. 

He had a broad forehead, bordered with very thin white hair, 
large, mild eyes, a wan, pale face, to which a small, pointed, 
white beard gave that air of subtlety observable in all the portraits 
of the age of Louis XIII. A mouth almost without lips, which 
Lavater deemed an indubitable sign of an evil mind, was framed, 
as it were, in a pair of slight, gray moustaches, and a royale, an 
ornament then in fashion, and which resembled a comma in its 
form. The old man wore a close, red cap, a large robe-de-cham- 
bre, and stockings of purple silk; he was no less a personage 
than Armand Duplessis, Cardinal de Richelieu. 

Near him, round the small table of which we have spoken, were 
six youths of from fifteen to twenty; these were pages or domes- 
tics, according to the term then in use, which signified friends of 
the house. This custom was a remnant of feudal patronage, 
which then existed in France. The younger members of high 
families received wages from the great lords, and were devoted to 
their service in all things. 

The pages we speak of, drew up letters from the outline pre- 
viously given by the cardinal ; and, after their master had thrown 
a glance over them, passed them to the secretaries, who made fair 
copies of them. The old duke, for his part, wrote on his knee 
private notes upon small slips of paper, that he inserted in all the 
packets before sealing them, which he always did with his own 
hand. 

He had been writing for some minutes, when, in a mirror be- 
fore him, he saw the youngest of his pages writing sompthing on 
a sheet of paper much smaller than the official shect; he hastily 
wrote a few words, and then slipped it under the large sheet, 
which, much against his inclination he had to fill; but, seated 
behind the cardinal, he hoped that the difficulty with which the 
latter turned round, would prevent him from seeing the little 
manceuvre that he had performed with so much difficulty. Sud- 
denly Richelies said to him, drily : 

** Come hither, Monsieur Alber:.” 

These words came like a thunder-clap upon the poor boy, who 


appeared about seventeen. He, however, rose at once, and stood 
before the minister, his arms hanging at his side, and his head 
down. 

The other pages and the secretaries moved no more than sol- 
diers when a comrade is struck down by a ball, so accustomed 
were they to this species of summons. The present one, however, 
was delivered in a more energetic tone than usual. 

“ What were you writing ?” 

“My lord—what your eminence dictated.” 

“How ?” 

“My lord—the letter to Don Juan de Cordova ” 

“No evasions, sir; you were doing something else.” 

“My lord,” said the page, with tears in his eyes, “it was a let- 
ter to one of my cousins.” 

“Let me see it.” 

The page trembled in every limb, and was obliged to lean 
against the chimney-piece, as he said in a scarcely audible voice : 

“It is impossible.” 

“Monsieur le Viscomte Albert de Maurepas,”’ said the minister, 
without showing the least emotion, “you are no longer in my 
service.” 

The page withdrew; he knew that there was no reply; so slip- 
ping the letter into his pocket, and opening the folding-doors just 
wide enough to admit of his exit, he glided out, like a bird es- 
caped from his cage. 

The minister went on writing his note upon his knee. The 
secretaries were redoubling their zeal and silence, when the two 
wings of the door suddenly thrown back showed, standing in the 
opening, a Capuchin, who bowing with his arms crossed over his 
breast, seemed waiting for alms or for an order toretire. He had 
a dark complexion, and was deeply pitted with the small pox ; his 
eyes, mild, but somewhat squinting, were almost hidden by his 
bushy eyebrows, which met in the middle of his forehead ; on his 
mouth played a crafty, mischievous and sinister smile; his beard 
was straight and red, and his costume that of the order of Saint 
Francis, in all its disgusting details, with sandals on his bare feet, 
that looked altogether unworthy to tread upon the carpet. 


Such as he was, however, this personage seemed to create a 
great sensation throughout the room; for, without finishing the 
phrase, the line, or even the word commenced, every person rose, 
and went out by the aoor where he was still standing: some sa- 
luting him as they passed, others turning away their heads, and 
the young pages holding their fingers to their noses, but not till 
they were behind him, for they seemed to have a secret fear of 
him. When they had all passed out, he entered, making a pro- 
found reverence, because the door was still open; but as soon as 
it was shut, advancing unceremoniously, he seated himself near 
the cardinal, who, having recognized him by the general move- 
ment he had created, saluted him with a silent inclination of the 
head, regarding him fixedly, as if awaiting some intelligence, and 
yet unable to avoid knitting his brows, as if he beheld a spider, or 
some other equally disagreeable creature. 

The cardinal had been unable to avoid this movement of dis- 
pleasure, because he felt himself obliged, by the presence of his 
agent, to resume those profound and painful conversations, from 
which he had for some days been free, in a country whose pure 
air, favorable to him, had somewhat mitigated the pain of his 
malady; that malady had changed to a slow fever, but its inter- 
vals were long enough to enable him to forget, during its absence, 
that it must return. Giving, therefore, a little rest to his hitherto 
indefatigable mind, he had been awaiting, for the first time in his 
life, perhaps, without impatience, the return of the couriers he 
had sent in all directions. He had not expected the visit he now 
received, and the sight of one of those men whom, to use his own 
expression, he steeped in crime, rendered all his habitual disquie- 
tudes more present to him, without entirely dissipating the cloud 
of melancholy which just then obscured his thoughts. 

The beginning of his conversation was overcast with the gloomy 
hue of his late reveries ; but he soon issued from them, more ani- 
mated than even when his powerful mind had re-entered the 
actual world. 

His confidant, seeing that he was about to break the silence, 
did so in this abrupt fashion : 

“ Well, my lord, of what are you thinking ?” 

“ Alas, Joseph, of what should we all think, but of our future 
happiness in a better life? For many days past I have been re- 
fiecting that human interests have too much diverted me from this 
great thought; and I repent me of having spent some moments 
of my leisure in profane works, despite the glory they have already 
gained me amongst our greatest wits, a glory which will extend 
into futurity.” 

Father Joseph, full of what he had to say, was at first surprised 
at this opening ; but he knew his master too well to manifest his 
feelings ; and knowing how to change tke direction of his ideas, 
replied : 

“ Yes, their merit is very great, and France willseé with regret, 
that these immortal works are not followed by others like them.” 

“Yes, my dear Joseph; but it is in vain that these tragedies 
are thought the finest that the present or any past age has pro- 
duced; I reproach myself for them, and bear in mind that I am 
fifty-six years old, and that I have an incurable malady.” 

“Those are calculations which your enemies make as closely 
as your eminence,” said the priest, who began to be annoyed with 
this conversation, and was eager to proceed to other matters. 

The color mounted to the cardinal’s face. 

“IT know it, I know it well,” he said, ‘‘ 1 know all their villany, 
and I am prepared for it. But what is there new?” 

“ According to our arrangement, my lord, we have removed 
the first maid of honor—as she was becoming dangerous ; but her 
place is not supplied by the king—” 


“ Well !” 

“The king has ideas which he never had before.” 

“Ha! and which proceed not from me ! 
minister, with an angry sneer. 

“Yes, your eminence, and her place has been vacant for six 
whole days! Itis not prudent; pardon me for saying so.” 

“He has ideas—ideas!” repeated Richelieu, with a kind of 
terror; “and what are they ?” 

“ He talks of recalling the queen mother,” said the Capuchin, 
in a low voice ; “of recalling her from Cologne.” 


‘Marie de Medicis!” cried the cardinal, striking the arms of 
his chair with his two hands. ‘‘No, by Heaven, she shall not 
again set her foot upon the soil of France, from which I drove 
her, step by step! England has not dared to receive her; Hol- 
land fears her; and my kingdom to receive her! No, such an 
idea could not have originated with him alone. Recall my enemy 
—recall his mother—what treachery! he would not have dared to 
think of it.” 

Then, reflecting for a moment, he added, fixing a look fall of 
fiery anger on Father Joseph : 

“But, in what terms did he express this desire? 
words.” 

“ He said publicly, ‘I feel that one of the first duties of a Chris- 
tian is to be a good son, and I will not resist the struggles of my 
conscience !’ 

“Christian! conscience! these are not his own expressions ; it is 
his confessor who is betraying me,” cried the cardinal. ‘ Perfidi- 
ous Jesuit! I pardoned one of his intrigues ; but I shall not pass 
over his secret counsels. I will have this rascal confessor dis- 
missed, Joseph; he is an enemy to the state, I see it clearly. 
What a blunder! I have merited this. To leave that fox ofa 
Jesuit with the king, without having given him my secret instruc- 
tions! What neglect! Joseph, take a pen, and write what I 
shall dictate for the other confessor, to be chosen in his place.” 

Father Joseph sat down at the Jarge table, ready to write, and 
the cardinal dictated to him those duties, which, shortly after, he 
dared to give to the king, who received them, respected them, 
and learned them by heart as the commandments of the church. 
They have come down to us, a painful monument of the humilia- 
tion a king may suffer, through intrigue and audacity. 

“T. A prince should have a prime minister, and that minister 
three qualities: he should have no passion but for his prince. 
He should be able and faithful. He should be an ecclesiastic. 

“TI. A prince ought entirely to love his prime minister. 

“TIL. Ought never to change his prime minister. 

“TV. Ought to tell him all things. 

“V. To give him free access to his person. 

“VI. To give him sovereign authority over his people. 

“VII. Great honors and large possessions. 

“VIII. A prince has no treasure more precious than his prime 
minister. 

“TX. A prince should not put faith in what people say against 
his prime minister, nor listen to any such slanders. 

““X. A prince should reveal to his prime minister all that is 
said against him, even though he has been bound to keep it secret. 

“XI. A prince should prefer not only the well being of the 
state, but also his prime minister, to all his relations.” 

Such were the commandments of the god of France. While he 
dictated his instructions, reading them from a small piece of pa- 
per, written with his own hand, a profound melancholy seemed to 
gain possession of him more and more at each successive word ; 
and when he had finished, he fell back in his chair, his arms 
crossed, and his head sunk on his breast. Father Joseph, leaving 
his pen, arose, and wes inquiring whether he -were ill, when he 
heard the following mournful expressions issue from the depths 
of his chest. 

“ What endless disgust! What is my power? A miserable 
reflection of the royal power. I hold Europe in my hand, and I 
myself am suspended by a hair. What is a prime minister ?” 

His features were dreadfully contorted, and at the same mo- 
ment he was seized with a long and violent fit of coughing, which 
ended in a slight expectoration of blood. He saw that Father 
Joseph was about to ring a gold bell that stood on the table; he 
stopped him, saying : 

“Tis nothing, Joseph. I often give—” 

The blood gushed from his nose and mouth, and he fell back a 
dead man before he reached the floor. He had burst a blood 
vessel. 


Very well,” said the 


Tell me his 


> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SONNET.—TO THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


Sad bird, that singest when tho woods are still, 
And mute are all the songsters of the day, 
Why pour’st thou forth thy melancholy lay, 

Startling the silence, lonely whippoorwill 

Rests on thy heart the thought of former ill, 
That thou shouldst thus continually pray 
For punishment, like one who goes astray, 

And stings of conscience long his spirit fili? 

I will not think it :—thou no wrong hast done ; 
Yet why dost thou avoid the pleasant light, 

And hide in deep woods from the friendly sun, 
Then give thy sorrows to the ear of night? 

°*T is vain to ask :—from thy monastic bill 

Still comes the unvarying plaint of “ Whippoorwill !” 


> 
> 


Hail! ye small, sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do 
make the road of it, like grace and beauty which beget indli- 
nations to ‘ove at first sight; ’tis ye who open the door and let 
the stranger in. 


; 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 


Mr. Pomeroy calls the Yankee well-developed interrogation 
point.”———In St. Petersburg there is an old and excellent custom 
requiring every person taken up drunk, male or female, to sweep 
the streets the next.day for a certain number of hours.——Presi- 
dent Pierce and wife, it is said, will pass the summer months in 
Georgetown, with Secretary McClelland.——The Journal of 
Commerce justly remarks upon the rejection of the appropriation 
for a monument to Daniel Webster, by our House of Representa- 
tives, that “Webster has no need of a monument on his own 
account, but that the State needs it for the State’s credit.””——The 
insurrection at China was rapidly advancing, and the emperor 
had formally asked the assistance of the British government to 
quell it.——Some idea of the annual growth of Cincinnati may 
be formed from the fact that the increase in the basis of taxable 
property for 1853, in new structures alone, exceeds the sum of 
$700,000 --—Cherries without stones are now grown, by nicely 
splitting the young seedling-tree, carefully removing the entire 
pith, and hermetically closing the split again. There are eight 
hundred and eighty-seven persons employed in and about the 
New York custom-house. Their average salary is about nine 
hundred dollars.—— Wisconsin has given charters for fifteen thou- 
sand miles of railroads, that will require $300 000,000 to con- 
struct.——The pope has ordered the Roman artist, Jacometti, to 
execute in marble a statue representing “ Judas giving the kiss of 
treason to our Saviour,” which is to be placed in an upper hall of 
the Vatican.——The re-establishment of the death penalty for 
political crimes has been agreed upon by the French Council of 
State.—Mr. Bennett, the editor of the New York Herald, is at 
Weisbaden, trying tho effects of the baths upon the bronchitis, a 
complaint with which he is considerably troubled.——Conscience 
is decidedly the best friend we have ; with it, we may bid defiance 
to man; without it, all the friends in the wor.d can be of no use 
to us ——“ A lady,” says the N. Y. Tribune, “ favors especially 
her clergyman, her physician, and her sea captain. And we are 
not quite sure that the sea captain is not the greatest pet of the 
three.” ——-T wo brothers have just been convicted at East Felici- 
ana, La., for the murder of a third brother.——We cannot but 
applaud the recent action of an Ohio Agricultural Society, in 
offering premiums, to be awarded at the next fair, to the ladies 
who display the greatest skill in the art equestrian.——More than 
seventy sea-going steamships are now owned by New York com- 
panies.——It has just been discovered that a reputed female—a 
cutter of ladies’ garments, in Maryland, was a man in disguise— 
one who had donned the petticoats for some unexplained reason, 
and passed for a female until after death——-Cincinnati has five 
hundred and fifty-eight gambling places of all kinds, including 
bagatelles, billiards, cards, rondo, etc. 
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CUBA AND THE CUBANS. . 

No person who pauses for a moment to consider the oppression 
endured by the natives of the island of Cuba will wonder at their 
eager desire to throw off the Spanish yoke, and to claim the pro- 
tection of the stars and stripes. An evidence of the arbitrary 
government of Spain is seen most conspicuously in the matter 
of taxation. In 1836 the government revenues amounted to 
$9,227 ,266.02, and in 1847 they had increased to $12,808,713. 
The government constantly augments the taxes in the most arbi- 
trary manner. It is said, fearing the resistance of the people, 
they always augment the troops with every increase of taxation. 
A writer, speaking of Cuba in 1847, states that “the people are 
taxed beyond any other known community—its half million of 
whites paying more than twelve millions annually, a trifling por- 
tion of which is expended on the island in other than means 
to keep them in subjection.” 


> 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE PICTORIAL, 
VOLUME V. 

One more number of the Pictorial will close the present 
volume of the paper, when we shall commence, July lst, VoLUME 
Firtu of our illumined journal, greatly beautified and improved, 
with an entire new suit of type, and a superb array of elegant 
illustrations, and original articles from the best literary talent in 
the country. Cost what it may, the Pictorial shall be made to 
sustain the high reputation which it has earned, and shall merit 
the constant approval and unequalled patronage that it receives 
from all parts of the country. This will form a very proper time 
for the making up of new clubs, or for single persons to sub- 
scribe, being the commencement of the new volume ; and for the 
terms of the paper, we refer the reader to the imprint in another 
column. 


» 
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SapLY unFoRTUNATE.—It is stated that Mrs. Sayles, wife of 
Francis W. Sayles, of Boston, who was killed in the Norwalk 
slaughter, is now insane. She was with her husband when the 
accident occurred, and the shock she experienced has bereft her 
of reason. She is the daughter of Hon. B. F. Hallett. 


> 


Liserat.—Mr. J. W. Whorter, who for eight years held the 
office of ticket seller at Buffalo, for the Rochester and Buffalo 
Railway Company, having lost his eye-sight, has been presented 
by the directors of the company with the sum of $2000. 


“Mapteton.”—We have received from the publishers, Jenks, 
Hickling & Swan, a book bearing this title, and the quiet addi- 
tion, ‘‘ More Work for the Maine Law.”’ A book with a moral. 


Rumorep Cession.—The people of Newfoundland have been 
startled by a rumor that Bell Isle is to be ceded to France. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The French goverament has promised its support to the promo- 
ters of the ship canal at Darien. 

The petrified body of a man has been dug out of a coal bank, 
at Morris, lilinois. His limbs were as hard as stone. 

The hop crop of Derby, Vt., in 1852, namely, 63 1-2 tons, has 
been sold for $21,568, an average of seventeen cents a pound. 

Though the Ten Hour bill passed the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, it failed in the Senate, and did not become a law. 

A new singer, Fraulein Ney, has been received at Dresden with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Her voice and execution are very fine. 

Atherton Carroll, of Lynn, a young man, was taken insane, 
and removed to Ipswich Insane Asylum; but Tuesday afternoon 
he succeeded in taking his life. 

Thomas Johnson, convicted at New Orleans of robbing the mail 
on board the steamship Mexico, has been sentenced to ten years 
in the penitentiary. 

The ensuing State Fair of New York is to be held at Saratoga 
Springs. The ground selected is on the farm of Madame Jumel, 
about one mile east of the village. 

A new motor for propelling ships has been invented by Mr. L. 
R. Brusach, a Hungarian gentleman, of New York. Mr. B. has 
made application for a patent. 

A daughter, six years of age, of Mr. Edw. Cutter, mill keeper, 
residing in Mill street, Charlestown, was accidentally drowned in 
the pond, near her father’s house. 

The recent heavy rains have started the drives in the rivers of 
Maine and New Hampshire, and there is now no fear that the saw- 
mills will be obliged to stop operating for want of materials. 

A man recently passed a counterfeit gold dollar to a news boy, 
in Albany, who discovered the imposition, procured an officer, and 
had the man arrested, who turned out to be a noted counterfeiter. 


A colporteur, in Ohio, says (to the honor of Christians on his 
field), ‘I have travelled nearly four years as a colporteur, and 
but one man ever made any charge for meals, horse feed, or lodg- 
ing.” 

The Keokuk, Iowa, Despatch states that there has been an ac- 
cession to its population in eight weeks of about 2500 people ; 
the suburbs are occupied by tents, ranged in close order, over a 
mile square. 


In Quebec, during the recent storm, lightning struck a house. 
Three persons were seated on a sofa, on the ground floor, one of 
whom, a young lady of twenty, named Villeneuve, was killed 
instantly ; a second was paralyzed, and is reported dead ; and the 
third is still suffering from the stroke. 


During the heavy thunder storm, last week, ten persons who 
were engaged in fishing in the Delaware, below Lamberton, were 
all prostrated by the lightning. One of them had his knees badly 
hurt, but the others received no further injury chan being stunned 
for several minutes. 

The Congregational Church, at Lockport, was struck by light- 
ning during divine service, on the afternoon of the 22d ult. Lu- 
ther Crocker, one of the choristers, was instantly killed, and six 
others were severely injured. The shock is said to have been so 
terrific as for a short time to render every person in the building 
completely powerless. 
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Foreign Items. 


Not less than 35,000 strangers visited Rome during the past 
winter and spring. 

A jubilee meeting of the citizens of Lambeth had been held to 
encourage Kossuth. 

Four hundred and forty-two Episcopal churches in Ireland 
have been recently repaired. 

The Marquis de Valdegamas, the Spanish ambassador to 
France, died in Paris on Tuesday, 3d ult. 


The season in England was very backward, the weather-<old, 
and there was every prospect of a late harvest. 

A cheap lodging house for the working-classes is to be erected 
under the guarantee of the French government. 

The increasing emigration from England to the gold countries 
is having the effect of greatly raising the price of labor. 

Silver mines and traces of auriferous quartz have been discov- 
ered on government lands near Konigsberg, Norway. 


The ‘police of Paris have commenced to arrest the idle children 
found about the streets, and hold their parents responsible for the 
tine imposed. 

A dozen Jew and Greek merchants of Alexandria, Egypt, hav- 
ing speculated for a rise ia the price of corn in England, have 
been ruined by the late decline. 

Miss Hardwick, the daughter of a wholesale chemist, has dis- 
tributed £22,000 amongst metropolitan charities. While living 
in a small cottage in Derbyshire, she did not spend £100 a year 


It is said that Professor Wilson (of Blackwood’s Magazine) is 
past nape of recovery. His lower limbs are paralyzed; and, 
—s his mind is still clear, he is but a wreck of his former 
self. 


By an application for a summons made at the Lambeth Police 

Court, it became known that a blacksmith, named Turner, lately 

urchased a wife, in the person of a Mrs. Huntley, for “a pot of 
r and a threepenny pit !” 

Honora, Bridget and Rachel Stackpole were hanged at Ennis, 
county Clare, 29th April, for the murder of their nephew, making 
the forty sixth execution that has taken place at Ennis since the 
year 1830. 

In reply to Lord Jocelyn, Lord John Russell stated that the 
Emperor of China had applied to Great Britain for assistance, but 
no orders had been given to interfere in any way, except for the 
protection of British property and subjects. 

The number of castles of which there are existing remains is, 
in England, four hundred and sixty-one; Wales, one hundred 
and seven; Scotland, one hundred and fifty-five; Ireland, one 
handred and twenty. Total, eight hundred and forty-three. 

A Congress of Sovereigns is expected to take place in Vienna 
in the course of this month. ‘The Kings of Prussia and Bavaria 
will certainly attend, and Otho of Greece, and Leopold of Belgium 
(or rather of the Belgians) will probably be present. The advent 
of the Emperor of Russia is doubtful. 

About half a million of dollars has been subscribed towards a 
memorial of the late Duke of Wellington. The amount will be 
applied to the erection of a national monument in the shape of a 
school or college — his name, for the gratuitoas, or nearly 
gratuitous, education of orphan children of officers in the army. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. Truth is a torch, but an immense torch ; so we wink while 
passing it, for fear of its burning us.— Goethe. 

.-.. That is but an empty purse which is full of other folks’ 
money. 

..+. He that breaks his promise forfeits his faith, and so be- 
comes an infidel unto him to whom he promised. 

. By the measure of a spirited mind, we find there are 
many original men; the common people do not discover the dif- 
ference between men.—Pascal. 

.... Every young man should remember that the world will 
always honor industry. The vulgar and useless idler, whose ener- 
Bict of body and mind are rusting for want of occupation, may 
ook with scorn—it is praise ; his contempt is honor. 

.-+. The judicial blindness of pride is seen in this, that those 
are the proudest who have nothing to be proud of. Such pride is 
the manifestation of essential self love—of that love of self which 
exists where self is most vile and unlovely. 

.... Relaxation is a physical and moral necessity. Animals, 
even to the simplest and dullest, have their games, their sports, 
their diversions. The toil worn artisan, stooping and straining 
over his daily task, which taxes eye and brain and limb, ought to 
have opportunity and means for an bour or two of relaxation 
after that task is concluded.— NV. Y. Tribune. 

.... No passion more base, nor one which seeks to hide itself 
more than jealousy. It is ashamed of itself; if it appears, it carries 
its stain and disgrace on the forehead. We do not wish to ac- 
knowledge it 10 ourselves, it is so ignominious ; but hidden and 
ashamed in the character, we would be confused and disconcerted 
if it appeared, by which we are convinced of our bad minds and 
debased courage.—Bossuet. 

.... When I gaze into the stars, they look down upon me with 
pity from their serene and silent spaces, like eyes glistening with 
tears over the little lot of man. Tousands of generations, all as 
noisy as our own, have been swallowed up by Time, and there 
remains no record of them any more. Yet Arcturus and Orion, 
Sirius and Pleiades, are still shining in their courses, clear and 
young, as when the shepherd first noted them in the plain of 
Shinar !— Carlyle. 


Joker's Budget. 


Pistols and a mile were the weapons and distance chosen by an 
individual lately challenged to fight a duel. 


“ Wonderful things are done now-a-days,” said Mr. ‘Timmins ; 
“the doctor has given Flack’s boy a new lip from his cheek.” 
“Ah,” said his lady, ‘‘ many’s the time I have known a pair taken 
from mine, and no very painful operation either.” 


“ Pa,” said a little seven-year fellow, “I guess our man, Ralph, 
is a good Christian.” ‘‘ How so, my boy?’ queried the parent. 
“Why, pa, I read in the Bible that the wicked shall not live out 
half his days—and Ralph says he has lived out ever since he was 
a little boy.” — Cymon. 

Mrs. Partington once invited an aged clergyman from the city 
to take tea with her. On opening the sugar. bowl, she discovered 
a deceased mouse in the premises. In the excitement of, the 
moment, she seized a large lump of sugar and flung it behind the 
back-log, while she carefully deposited the mouse into the gentle- 
man’s cup. He discovered the mistake as soon as he began to stir 
the sugar. 

M. de Talleyrand, having one day invited M. Denon, the cele- 
brated traveller, to dine with him, told his wife to read the work 
of his guest, indicating its place in his library. Madame Talley- 
rand, unluckily, got hold, by mistake, of the adventures of Kob- 
inson Crusoe, which she ran over in great haste; and, at dinner, 
she began to question Denon about his shipwreck, his island, 
&e., and, finally, about his man Friday. 


A fool, a barber, and a bald-headed man, travelled together. 
Losing their way, they were forced to sleep in the open air, and 
to avert danger it was agreed to keep watch by turns. The lot 
first fell to the barber, who, for amusement, shaved the fool’s head 
while he slept ; he then woke him, and the fool raising his hand 
to scratch his head, exclaimed: ‘‘ Here’s a pretty mistake! Ras- 
cal, you have waked the bald-headed man instead of me.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 
emphatically, 

A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its Lterary contents are allowed, by the best 
to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No acdvertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, an‘ every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGLINAL PAPEB, 
the —_ circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, £2 00 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Uston, and one copy of the Prcrortat Draw- 
txa-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

0>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

0>> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 

. F. GLEASON, 

PUBLISHER AND Propnizror, Boston, Mase. 
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400 | GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MILITARY MONUMENT AT FRANKFORT, KY. 

The engraving given on this page is an exact representation of 
the beautiful military monument erected at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
in accordance with an act of the Legislature, which was passed to 
that effect, on the 23d of February, 1848. It is a beautiful tribute 
from Kentucky, to the memory of her first settlers who perished 
during the Indian wars, and to the memory of her sons who sac- 
rificed their lives for their country at the battle of New Orleans, 
and also in the more recent war with Mexico. This monument, 
looking down upon the little city beneath it, so imposing from its 
lofty situation, is an attraction that induces all who visit Frank- 
fort to go up to the cemetery and linger for a while in its shade, 
reading its inscriptions, and the names of the illustrious dead that 
may be found upon it. The following are the inscriptions upon 
this monument, one of which can be found on either side: Ist. 
“ Military morument erected by Kentucky, A. D., 1850.” 2nd. 
“ The principa’. battles and campaigns, in which her sons devoted 
their lives to their country, are too numerous to be inscribed on 
any column.” 3d. “ Kentucky has erected this column in grati- 
tude equally to her officers and soldiers.” 4th. “By order of the 
Legislature, the name of Col. J. J. Hardin, of theFirst Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, a native of Kentucky, who fell at the battle of 
Buena Vista, is inscribed hereon.” The Goddess of Liberty, 
standing upon the pinnacle of ‘the shaft, and smiling upon a free 
people beneath, elegantly adorns this beautiful structure. The 
best Italian marble is the material of which this monument is 
built. It is sixty-two feet in height; size of step, twenty feet 
square. It was designed and executed by Robert E. Lannitz, at 
a cost of more than twenty thousand dollars. 


HUDSON HIGHLANDS. 

The picturesque beauties of Hudson River have received the 
highest encomiums of the foreign as well as the native artist, the 
poet, the journalist, and the traveller, as combining the grand 
and beautiful, and spreading before the eye a variety which awak- 
ens the admiration of all, and keeps alive a strong interest in the 
soul of the beholder. What jousney can give — promise of 
enjoyment than to pursue the route from New York harbor—not 
inferior to any—passing the island of Manhattan, and then the 
gigantic palisades, extending nearly twenty miles, and rising from 
one to five hundred feet—mighty barriers against the ocean ; leav- 
ing the landing at Fort Lee, and passing Fort Washington on the 
east—memorable in the campaign of 1776—entering Tappan Bay, 
where Sir Henry Hudson imagined that his voyage must cease— 
thirty odd miles from New York—but from whence he pursued 
his explorations upward; on the east is Tarrytown, and on the 
west is Tappan village, the one remarkable as the place where 
Major Andre was taken, and the other as the place where he was 
executed; from thence, passing Sing Sing, one of the State’s 
prisons, Caldweti’s Landing is greeted opposite Peekskill village, 


MUSIC. 


The children of Israel cultivated music in the ‘earliest periods 
of their existence as a people. After the passage of the Red Sea, 
Moses, and his sister Miriam, the prophetess, assembled two cho- 
ruses, one of men, and the other of women, with timbrels, who 
sang and danced. The facility with which the instruments were 
collected on the spot, and with which the choruses and dances were 
arranged and executed, necessarily implies a skill in these exer- 
cises, which must have been acqaired long before, probably from 
the Egyptians. We have abundant evidence in Holy Writ, of the 
high estimation in which music was held among the Hebrews at a 
later period of their history. They also to have success- 
fully applied it to the cure of diseases. e whole of David’s 

wer over the disorder of Saul may, without any miraculous 

tervention, be attributed to his skilful performance upon the 
harp. In 1st Samuel, c. 16, we read that Saul’s servants said unto 
him, “ Behold now, an evil spirit from God troubleth thee: Let 
om lord now thy servants, which 

out @ man: @ cunnin, yer.on an : and its 

come to pass, when the evil ae = Ws God is upon thee, that he 
shall play with his hand, and thou shalt be well.” Saul having 
assented to this proposal, the son of Jesse the Bethlemite was 
sent for, and s before him. “ And it came to pass when the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that David an harp, and 
played with his hand : so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him.” So great were the esteem and 
love for music among this people when David ascended the throne, 
that we find that he appointed 4000 Levites to praise the Lord 
with instruments (1 Chron. c. 23); and that the number of those 
that were cunning in song, was two hundred fourscore and eight 
(c. 25). Solomon is related by Josephus to have made 200,000 
trumpets, and 40,000 instruments of music, to praise God with. 
In the second chapter of Ecclesiastes, music is mentioned by Sol- 
omon among the vanities and follies in which he found no profit, 
in terms which show how generally a cultivated taste was diffused 
among his subjects. “I gat me men singers and women singers, 
and the delights of the sons of men, as that of musical instru- 
ments, and that of all sorts.” Many other passages of similar 
import might be quoted from the sacred writings, and amon 
others, some from which it would appear that musicians march¢ 
in the van of the Jewish armies, and not unfrequently contributed 
to the victory by the animation of their strains ; and that music 
was the universal language Pd and lamentation. There is, 
however, one portion of Holy Writ, which, from the highly inter- 
esting testimony it incidentally bears to the love of music which 
prevailed in Jerusalem, and skill of her inhabitants, we can- 
not forbear to notice. We allude to the 137th Psalm, “ By the 
rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remembered 
thee,O Zion. As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the 


trees that aretherein. For they that led us away captive required 
= of us there a song and melody in our heaviness : Sing us one of 
— the songs of Zion.” From the facts here narrated, we may judge 
how great was the attachment of the Jewish ae le for the musi- 
cal art; their beloved city sacked, their temple tandoed and de- 


and then turning with the course of the river, the Highlands are 
seen, stupendous in magnitude and hanging over you with a ter- 
rific greatness. Never shall we forget a passage through the 
Highlands on a night in September, when the “moon walked in 
full brightness.” ‘The atmosphere was remarkably clear; small 
objects in the distance could be distinctly seen, and the shadows 
of the overhanging highlands were of the most wild character, in 
contrast with the brilliancy of the scenery on the opposite shore. 
The heights appeared terrific—the sight ached in attempting to 
compass their loftiness, and the mighty boat in which we sailed 
dwindled into a tiny skiff. As though to throw cold water on our 
enthusiasm, we are reminded that among the chief objects of = = 
wonderment in the Highlands is “‘ Saint Anthony’s Nose!” The SS Es 
elevation which has received this very unpoetical name is eleven : == : 
hundred and twenty-eight feet above the waters of = === i = 
the river, and is said to resemble the protile of a SS wt = 
human face. Saint Anthony has the honor of hav- = = 

ing his name applied to many prominences which 

are supposed to resemble such profiles. The ruin- = 
ed forts—Montgomery and Clinton—lie on the 
opposite side of the river; passing these, West 


SS stroyed, their homes desolate, in the midst of danger and despair, 
SS deserted by their God, surrounded by infuriated enemies (Isaiah, 
—<—<—— xiii. 16), nevertheless their harps were not forgotten. From this 
beautiful and pathetic lamentation, it would also appear that the 
repute of Hebrew musicians was far extended. No sooner had 
they arrived in the land of their captivity, than the Chaldean con- 
= queror required of them a song and melody in their heaviness, 
— demanding one of the songs of Zion. The fame of the captives 
— must have long preceded them, for, according to Dr. Burney, the 
== art was then declining in Judea. Pierpont speaks of music as: 


“One tie that winds with soft and sweet control, 
its silken fibres round the yielding soul, 
Binds man to man. soothes passion s wildest strife, 
And through tbe mazy labyrinths of life 
Supplies a faithful clue to jesd the lone 
Aod weary wanderer to his Father’s throne. 
Thet tie is music! how supreme her sway! 
How lovely is the power that all obey! 


Point greets you—a place of deep interest. In — we KEE- Doub matte soomaties at her thrilling shock, 

the revolutionary struggle this point was held firm- pOL,CLAY. erv echoed by the d+sert rock ! 

ly, as the key to the western and northern waters ; = = =. the eting of death 
—= - but to inhale her breath; 

here was the military residence of Kosciusko—here — —— SSS = SS SSS The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair, 

Arnold’s treason was begotten, and here the art of SS == Mi SSS And crouching listens while she treads the air ; 

war is taught in the military school, which, though = = = = a = —— And man, by wilder impulse driven to itl, 


spoken of as “the pride of the nation,” shows us = = == == = if = Is trained and led by this enchantress still. 
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